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OMAR’S PROSODY. 


Ir is curious that amid all the mass of 
literature which has been written around 
Omar and FitzGerald, there is nowhere any 
popular account of what a rw//7/ is, metrically, 
or how it is recited in the original by Persians. 
Of course there are treatises on Oriental 
prosody, but they would be caviare to the 
general reader, and it is of him that I am 
thinking. 

Surely there must be many who only know 
Omar in translation, especially among 
students of Latin verse, who would be glad 
to learn just what a ru/di is, prosodically. 
Unfortunately, there is a notion abroad that 
the line of ten syllables, employed by Fitz- 
Gerald and most of his successors, is, as one 
of them expresses it, “a beautiful echo of the 
old Persian music.” Even Whinfield, who 
should have known better, declares that it 
very clearly suggests it. Never was there a 
more patent error. With the best will in the 
world, I am unable to detect in the deca- 
syllabic line the slightest movement of the 
Persian. Indeed, it is difficult to see howa 
line of five regular feet could suggest one of 
four feet, which are never all alike, and 
frequently all differ. Let us take the first 


line of what Mr. Swinburne has called the 
“crowning stanza” of all FitzGerald wrote : 

Oh, Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make! 
In the Persian it runs as follows :— 

Ai Vakif e asrir e zamir e hama kas ! 

This is a typical v/a line, and will repay 
study. Expressed in longs and shorts, its 
| paradigm would be :— 


| 


Like every vu’ié line, it contains four feet, 
and consequently four accents :— 

| 1. A foot of three syllables, stressed on 
the central one. 

| 2 and 3. Two feet of four syllables each, 
stressed on the ante-penultimate. 

_ 4. A foot of two syllables, stressed like an 
iambus. 

It will be perceived that this differs entirely 
from FitzGerald’s line. Whinfield employed 
the same line as FitzGerald, but his transla- 
tion is more literal :— 

Oh, Thou! who know’st the secret thoughts of all! 

Unaltered I cannot accept this as an echo of 

the Persian, but perhaps the following might 

pass as such :— 

Oh, Thou ! who dost know the secret thoughts of 
each and all! 

As I have hinted, it is one difference 
between the English line and the Persian 
that the former is always regular, whereas 
the latter may be varied in no fewer than 
twenty-four different ways, and may consist 
of as many as thirteen, or as few as ten 
syllables. It may not be unwelcome if, to 
complete this necessarily short sketch, I give 
some idea of how the changes are rung. 

1. The first foot admits of only two forms: 
the anti-bacchius, as in the specimen above, 
and the molossus (— —). 

2 and 3. Thesecond and third feet are very 
|irregular and variously stressed. If, as is 
more usual, they have four syllables, they are 
stressed on the ante-penultimate, as in the 
specimen above. (One meets with ~ —-’ — ~ 
~—~—and~ — — 

4. The last foot may consist of one or two 
syllables: one if the final of the preceding 
foot is long, but an iambus (as above) if it 
is short. In either case the fourth ictus is 
upon the last syllable of the whole line. 

James Pratt, Jun. 


SHAKESPEARE AND AGINCOURT. 

A? first sight one is inclined to deride the 
passage in ‘ Henry V.’ (LV. viii. 80-112) which 
contrasts the small number of the dead upon 
the English side with the vast losses of the 
French, as the merest exaggeration of local 
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patriotism. But the chroniclers, although 
their accounts of the numbers engaged vary 
considerably, are in practical agreement 
regarding the great slaughter of the French | 
by the invaders in this amazing battle. 
Agincourt proved even more deadly to France 


than Poitiers: the whole English loss did not | 


amount to a hundred men ; while the French 
lost, in dead and prisoners, ten thousand 
men—the tlower of their army. 
hundred and fifty thousand—six times the 
numbers of the English. 
cannot have contained twenty-five or even 
twenty thousand men. He had lost one-fifth 
of his invading army before Hartleur, in 
which he left five hundred men-at-arms and 
a thousand archers as a garrison. The 
remainder, according to his chaplain Elmham, 
consisted only of five thousand archers and 
scarcely nine hundred men-at-arms; but 
Monstrelet estimates the former at fifteen 
thousand, the latter at two thousand. 

Prof. C. W. C. Oman, in his account of the 
battle, shows that Henry’s line was ——— 
on the old plan th at had been seen at Cre cy: 
** Right, centre, and left each consisted of a 
small body of men-at-arms, flanked by two 
bodies of archers, drawn up in the triangular 
harrow-sh - and protected by a line of 
stakes. ” » French, on the other hand, 
repeated t] the mistake s of Poitie rs, Dismount- 
ing almost the whole of their men-at-arms, 
they formed them into three solid lines, one 
behind the other, on a front no broader than 
that of the English army. On the wings, 
indeed, were smal | squadrons of mounted 
men under picked leaders, who were ordered 


to ride on ahead of the main body, and clear | 


away, if possible, tl e English archers from 
before t their comrades’ advance. The ineffee- 
tive aces s of these squadrons began the 
hattle Man and horse went down before 
the English shafts, or ever they got near the 
stakes of the bowmen. The main battle, 
weighed down by the heavy armour of the 
period, and tired out before they reached 
the enemy’s lines, also fell an easy prey to 
Henry's archers. Stuck fast in the mud and 
riddled with arrows, the nobility of France 
were hewn down, while the archers ** beat 
upon their armour with mallets as though 
they were hammering upon anvils,” and 
rolled the m one over another until the dead 
lay three deep. For when the English arrows 
had given out, Henry bade his whole army 
charge, and it was the onset of the archers 
with axe, mallet, and sword that settled the 
day. “That unarmoured men should have 


prevailed over mailed men under the odds | 


Monstrelet 
puts the total of the French forces at one | 


But Henry's army | 


D QUERIES. 
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| of six to one, and on plain open ground, is 
lone of the marvels of history.” While the 
victory was yet unachieved, news was 
brought to Henry that the enemy was 
| attacking his rear, and had, indeed, already 
captured. a large part of his baggage. He 
accordingly issued orders that the prisoners 
were to be killed. He knew that the French 
forces still outnumbered his own, and that, 
were they to rally, the prisoners, of whom a 
considerable number had already been taken, 
would constitute a formidable danger. The 
knights to whom the king issued his com- 
mand flatly refused to obey, and a squire 
with three hundred archers had to be sent to 
execute it. Prisoners, we must remember, 
were noblemen and gentlemen, and the large 
ransoms paid by them would in ordinary 
eases fall to the share of their captors. 
Unfortunately the sequel proved that this 
horrible deed was not a military necessity. 
The news brought to the king had been 
grossly exaggerated (see the play, IV. iv. and 
vii.). The attack on the rear of his army was 
nothing but an attempt to plunder. One 
Isambart of Agincourt, at the head of a few 
men-at-arms and some six hundred peasants, 
fell upon the English baggage and ritled a 
large part of it. Many jewels were lost. 
Monstrelet mentions a sword, ornamented 
with diamonds, which was part of the royal 
property. Walsingham tells us the English 
crown was captured. What crown was this? 
Henry LV., we know, at his coronation wore 
a crown known as St. Edward's, which was 
arched over instead of being open as hereto- 
fore. ‘The head of the same monarch’s 
monumental etligy at Canterbury is  sur- 
mounted by a lovely open crown. The 
arched crown is shown in the sculpture of 
the coronation of Henry VY. on the arch of 
| his chantry chapel at Westminster, although 
in his portrait at Queens Coilege, Oxford, 
he wears a circlet similar to that aoe by his 
| father’s prede cessors. 

In the eleventh volume of 7/e Ancestor 
| Mr. A. R. Malden, under the title ‘ An Official 
Account of the Battle of \gincourt, prints 
with an explanation a MS. contained in Leger- 
| Book A of the city of Salisbury. This ac- 
| count, after reciting the fact that King Henry 
| crossed the sea with a great army, mentions 
the siege of Harfleur. It continues, “On 
his march he was opposed by a great French 
army of about a hundred thousand men, 
'while he himself had not with him more 
than ten thousand.” The list of the French 
slain “in the field of Argencott on Friday, 
being the feast of Saints Crispin and Cris- 
pianus, th» 25th of October, 1415,” then 
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follows. It begins with the names of a Con- 
stable of France, followed by three dukes, 
five counts, over eighty messieurs of high 
degree, *‘ and four thousand valiant knights 
and esquires, without counting the common 
folk.” The king's prisoners are given as the 
Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the Marshal 
of France named Bursegaud, the Count de 


Rychemond, the Count de Verdon, the Count | 
d’Eu, “and the brother of the Duke d’Alencon, | 


and other gentlemen (et le frere Duyk de 
Launson et autres sieurs).” The Latin lan- 
guage yields to French with Monsieur Dam- 
piere—the first of the slain with this prefix— 
down to the end of the list of those killed 
upon the French side. The sentence giving 
the list of French prisoners states the cir- 
cumstance in Latin, the names in French ; 
but after that Latin is resumed. 
Shakespeare follows Holinshed closely, 


only omitting mention of “the earle of | 


Nevers,” a brother of John (Sanspeur), Duke 
of Burgundy, the *‘comes de Nywere” of 
the Sarum list. This count was ancestor of 
the Hohenzollerns, the Kings of Saxony, 
and the Dukes of Mantua. To take the three 
lists in order—those of Holinshed, Shake- 
speare, and Sarum—each begins with the 
Hich Constable of France, called Charles 
Lord de la Breth, Charles Delabreth, and 
Dominus de Brut respectively. Charles 
d’Albret was the bastard brother of Joan, 
Queen- Dowager of England. He led the van, 
and died of his wounds the day after the 
battle. The Count de Rychemond, mentioned 
above, who was brought a prisoner to Eng- 
land, was Queen Joan’s second son, by her 
first husband, and afterwards Arthur IIL, 
Duke of Brittany. Shakespeare makes the 
Constable advise the Dauphin not to dis- 
parage Henry: “ You are too much mistaken 
in this king.” Before the battle the Dauphin 
had said England 
is so idly king’d, 

Her sceptre so fantastically borne 

By a vain, giddy, shallow, humorous youth, 

That fear attends her not. 


This prince, Louis, the hero of the tennis- 
balls, never succeeded to the French throne, 
but died in the same year as the battle. 
His next brother Jean was Dauphin, in his 
turn, but for two years, and was succeeded 
by the third, afterwards Charles VIL, Joan 
of Arc’s king. Of Louis, Orleans is made to 
say in the play, “He never did harm, that I 
heard of.” ‘Jaques of Chatilon, Lord of 
Dampier, admerall of France,” is simply 
“ Monsieur Dampiere” in the Sarum list. The 
latter, unless he figures under another name, 
omits mention of the Lord Rambures, Master 


of the Crossbows. Shakespeare gives him: 
two lines of dialogue. Sir Guischard Dolphin, 
Great Master of France, is, I suppose, 
represented in the Sarum list by “ Monsieur 
Gangers de Dolpyn.” In the fight the Duke 
of Alencon commanded the second battle, 
and, endeavouring to restore the fortune 
of the day by a furious charge, broke 
the English line and struck down Humn- 
yhrey, Duke of Gloucester, with his own 
eee The English king, rushing forward 
to protect his brother, himself received 
a blow which brought him to his knees. 
The French duke was, however, forced 
_to yield, and was slain before Henry 
‘could save him. Jean, Duc d’Alencon, was 
great-nephew of Philip VL, and ancestor of 
the House of Bourbon and of the Dukes of 
Mantua. The next name is that of Anthony, 
Duke of Brabant, younger brother of John, 
Duke of Burgundy, and elder brother of 
| Philip, Count of Nevers, mentioned above. 
| His two sons, John LY. and Philip, dying 
| without issue, the duchy reverted to his 
nephew, Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. 
Though not present at the battle, Burgundy 
visited soon after the stricken field where 
his two uncles had been slain. The next 
name is that of Edward, Duke of Bar. 
Shakespeare then gives the names of eight 
counts: Grandpree, Roussie, Fauconbridge 
(Fauconberge in Holinshed), Foyes, Beau- 
mont, Marle, Vaudemont, and Lestrale 
Lestrake in Holinshed). The Sarum list, 
besides the omitted Nevers, gives only 
Russe, Breue, Sannies, and Grauntepre 
among the counts ; but among the Messieurs 
is John de Beaumond. In the latter list 
the last name among the slain is that of Mon- 
sieur de Haly Lerceuesque de Soyns (Sens). 
In the play Grandpré, **a valiant and most 
expert gentleman,” makesa speech (LV. ii.), in 
which he describes our men as ‘‘ yon island 
carrions, desperate of their bones.” Vaude- 
mont was Frederick of Lorraine, by his. 
marriage with Margaret, heiress of Vaude- 
mont and Joinville, ancestor of the House of 
Guise. 

With regard to the French prisoners, both 
Holinshed and Shakespeare content them- 
selyes with mentioning by name only the 
two captured princes of tle blood royal and 
the Marshal of France the Lord Bouciqualt 
(Bursegaud in the Sarum list). Jean Bouci- 
eault had been one of the challengers of 
Europe at the jousts of St. Ingelvert, where 
John of Gaunt’s two elder sons, the Earl of 
Derby (afterwards Henry IV.) and Sir John 
Beaufort (Earl of Somerset and Marquess 
of Dorset later), ancestor of the House of 
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Fudor, maintained the honour of England. 
The poet Charles, Duke of Orleans, was for 
five-and-twenty years a captive in England. 
The nephew of C ‘harles VI, he had married 
in 1408 his cousin Isabel, the virgin widow 
of our Richard If. Through his mother, 
Valentina Visconti, he laid claim to the 
Duchy of Milan, and bequeathed his costly 
retensions in this quarter to his son, by 


Mary of Cleves, afterwards Louis NII. of 
France. John, Duke of Bourbon, first cousin 
to Charles VL, to whom Shakespeare gives 
the line “ Let’s die in honour: once more 
back again,” died a prisoner in 1433, and 
was buried in London at Christ Church, 
Newgate. 

The English slain are given by Shake- 


speare, word for word from Holinshed, as 
{dward, Duke of York, the Earl of Suffolk, 
Richard Ketly (Kikelie in Holinshed), 
Davy Gam, Esquire, “and, of all other men, 
but tive-and-twentie.” The Sarum list gives 
only York and Suffolk, “and no more of the 
leaders, and about fifteen others of gentle 
blood (et cirea xv. de aliis personis valet- 
torum).” French authorities estimate the 
English loss variously from 300 to the 1,600 
f Monstrelet. The Duke of York, who com- 
mani ded the right wing, had grown very 
‘orpulent, and was struck down by Alenc¢on. 
Henry, ny to succour his cousin, was 
assailed by the French prince, who struck 
off the king’s jewelled diadem. This 
of York is the Edward of Norwich, Earl of 
Rutland and Duke of Aumerle (Albemarle), 
who appears in ‘Richard IL’ as the faithful 
friend of t] hat unhappy prince. This duke 
was the elder brother of Richard, Earl of 
Cambri lige, grandfather of Edward LV. and 
Richard ILL., whom Henry had executed for 
high treason before embarking for France. 
Their mother was Isabella, daughter of Peter 
the Cruel, King of Castille, whose elder 
sister Constance carried her claim to the 
crowns of Castille and Leon to her husband, 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. Suffolk 
is Michael de la Pole, the third earl, and 
was only in his twenty-second year. He was 
suc ‘ceeded in his title by his brother William, 
afterwards first Duke of Suffolk, whom 
Shakespeare makes the lover of Queen Mar- 
caret. Thomas Beaufort, Duke “of Exeter, 
Henry's uncle of the half-blood, describes 
the manner of their deaths to the king -— 


Sir 


The pretty and sweet manner of it fore’d 

The se waters from me which I would have stopy'd ; 
t I had not so much of man in me, 

ot l all my mother came into mine eyes 

And gave me up to tears. 


He makes York, who lies “larding the 
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plain” like a nobler Falstaff, “all handled 
over,” die with his wounded arm over the 
neck of the already lifeless Suffolk (IV. vi.). 
This touching episode is not to be found in 
Holinshed. Davy Gam, being sent by Henry, 
before the battle, to ascertain the strength of 


the enemy, reported: “May it please you, 
my liege, there are enough to be killed, 


enough to be taken prisoners, and enough to 
be run away.” He was himself to be num- 
bered among the slain, but not before he had 
saved his king's life in ‘‘this glorious and 
well-foughten field.” Owen Tudor is also 
said to have saved Henry’s life on this oeca- 
sion; he certainly espoused his master’s 
widow, Katherine of France, and became by 
| hergrandfatherof Henry VII. The chroniclers 
describe the battle whereat, to quote Mont- 
joy’s words, 
Our vulgar drench their peasant limbs 
In blood of princes ; 
but Shakespeare makes the men who fight 
for and against his hero-king live and move 
before us. The battle inspired Michael 
Drayton to write a famous ballad; and a 
modern poet, Mr. William Watson, in ‘ The 
Father of the Forest,’ beautifully says of 
Henry :— 
The roystering prince, that afterward 
Belied his madcap youth, and proved 
A greatly simple warrior lord, 
Such as our warrior fathers loved— 
Lives he not still? for Shakespeare sings 
The last of our adventurer kings. 
His battles o'er, he takes his ease, 
(ilory put by, and sceptred toil. 
Rot ind | him the carven centuries 
Like forest branches arch and coil. 
In that dim fane he is not sure 
Who lost or won at Azincour! 

When the lovely Gothic gateway-tower of 
Queen's College, Oxford (facing St. Edmund 
Hall), was destroyed, early in the eighteenth 
century, a singularly happy inscription was 
removed also. This recorded in Latin the 
fact that “ Henry V., conqueror of his enemies 
and of himself, was once the great inhabitant 
of this little chamber.” A. BAYLey. 


CLocks storrep AT Deatn.—The anniver- 
sary of the death of Queen Victoria recalled 
lately to the mind of the writer an episode 
in his experience which had an interesting 
sequel. On the day of Queen Victoria’s 
funeral he photographed Balmoral, the 
Queen’s Highland home, showing the clock 
in the tower with the hands pointing to the 
hour at which on 22 January she had passed 
away, now four years ago. The photograph 
was taken in the midst of a blinding snow- 
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storm, the photographer standing breastdeep | 


in snow. It was the only photograph taken | 
of Balmoral that day, and to obtain it the) 
writer had to walk the eight miles from 
Ballater and back again in three feet of 
snow, carrying his camera, the roads being 
impassable to any wheeled conveyance. 

After he had secured one print from the 
negative it came by an accident which ren- 
dered it useless ; but from that one print he 
was able to make copies, several of which he 
sent to various illustrated papers, and one of 
which (an enlargement) he forwarded to His | 
Majesty King Edward VIL, which His 
Majesty was graciously pleased to accept. 

The pictures in the various papers (7'/: 
Sphere, Black and White, The Graphic, «ec. ) 
were accompanied by a foot-note explaining 
that it was ‘an old Scotch custom” to stop 
the clock at the hour of a death. The state- 
ment is correct, and the custom still prevails 
in high life and humble, though its observ- 
ance may be less common now than in past 
days. 

But the sequel still remains to be told. 
In June of the same year, five months 
later, the writer happened to be again at 
Balmoral, and had some conversation with 
constable Keed, an old residenter, who spoke 
of the newspaper references to the old Scotch 
custom of stopping the clock, and declared 
that, in this case at all events, the clock had 
not been stopped by any human hand. 

The clock was still going at ten o'clock on 
the evening before the funeral. The photo- 
graph was taken at twelve noon on the day 
of the funeral ; but the hands pointed to 6.25 
—the exact hour of the Queen’s death. 

It was the snow that did it. A crescent- 
shaped wreath, which is seen in the photo- 
graph, had gathered on the lower part of the 
dial, arresting the hour hand at YI. and the 
minute hand at V. 

Further inquiry confirmed Mr. Reed’s 
statement that no human agency had been 
at work in the matter. Nature herself, as if 
in sympathy with a sorrowing nation, had 
here, at Queen Victoria’s beloved Highland | 
home, done what in Scotland it is indeed 
customary to do for those for whom time and | 
all things transitory have ceased to be. 

Wa. J. Jounston. 


Banchory. 


“ WILTE-BEGUILIEs.”—In his translation of 
Montaigne’s essay on ‘ The Art of Conferring’ 
{book iii. chap. viii.), Florio gives “certaine | 
verbal] wilie-beguilies ” as the equivalent of 
certaines jinesses verbales. This dexterous 


and suggestive rendering is its own happy | 


| folio 29). ( 
as Oates is known to have married in 1€93 a 


commendation, for it indicates the shade of 
meaning presented in the original, and if 
not itself strictly classical in form, it offers no 
difficulty of interpretation. The diminutive 
quality of the substantive has an attractive- 
ness of its own, and the echo that its sound 
readily gives to the sense dignifies it with 
onomatopoetic value. It would beinteresting 
to know the history of “ wilie-beguilies,” 
which does not seem to have been sufticiently 
self-assertive to win the respect and considera- 
tion of the lexicographer. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


Commissary Courr oF WrsTMINSTER.— 
There are some interesting documents regis- 
tered in this small court. The estate of John 
Skelton, “ poeta laureatus,” was administered 
to therein on 15 November, 1529, William 
Mott (or Mote), curate of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, appearing in the business 
(6, Bracy). 

Another poet, Thomas Churchyard, was 
rich enough to have a will made for him as 
he lay a-dying. In book Elsam, folio 475, 
we read :— 

* Memorandum the xxix'" of Martch anno 1604 

Thomas Churtchyard Esquier being of perfect 
mynde and memory did dispose of his worldlio 
goods as followeth in the presence of vs here vnder 
written. ffirst he gaue to his brother George the 
some of xx" all the rest of his goods and cattells 
he gave vnto George Onslowe whom he made his 
executor, that he should see him buried like a 
Jentleman per me Nathaniell Mathewe, Gabriel 
Pope, the mark of Joane Moore, Silvester Earlums 
marke.” 
The will was proved on 3 April, 1604, the 
day before the poet’s burial in St. Margaret 
Westminster. There is an inaccurate version 
of this will, which was “obtained from a 
dealer in waste paper,” in Payne Collier's 
‘Bibliographical Account of Early English 
Literature’ (vol. i. p. vii, Notes and Correc- 
tions). 

But by far the most interesting entry 
relates to Ben Jonson. There can be little 
doubt of his identity with the “ Beniaminus 
Johnson, nuper civitatis Westmonasterii,” 
administration of whose goods—of the value 
of eight pounds eight shillings and tenpence— 
was granted on 22 August, 1637, to William 
Scandret, “vni Creditorum” (Act Book, 


| 1637, folio 53). An inventory: of the effects 


is extant, which might contain some interest- 
ing items, but this I have not seen. 

Titus Oates, “S.T.P.,” also figures in 
these books, administration of his effects 
having been granted on 16 August, 1705, 
to Rebecca Oates, the widow (Act Book, 1705, 
She was probably a second wife, 


ay 
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rich widow named Margaret Wells, of to think on any point of English of which 


Muggletonian sympathies. 


L should mention that these entries (the | 


one relating to Thomas Churchyard excepted) 
were noted by Mr. G. H. Rodman in his 
report prefixed to the printed Calendar of | 
the Court (1864). Gonvent Goopwin. 


(See S. 577: 
xi. 164; S. iv. 25: 
321, 375, 491.)—To the quo- 


** ORIEL.” 
$12, 480, 529; 


S. xi. 301, 


tat ions illust rating the use of the oriel in 
English architecture I may add an extract | 
from the Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer's 


Memoranda Roll of 43 & 44 Henry IIL. (m. 8 


qiorsa): 


“7 esova Vis Johannes Pollard, [Ke 
atiidauerunt marescallo pro .cexlij.li, 
positis in capellam Regine faciendo ad staguum 
in superiori Ballio Castri Ita quod sint ibi due 
Capelle vna superius et alia inferius kt in 
Torrella cum vno Oriolo facienda vitra priuatas 
Cameras Regine iuxta nouam Cameram 7 

Q. V. 

BETTER HAVE BEEN.”—This curious 

loe vution appears in of 24 De- 


cember, 1904, p. S69. i tom e tried in vain to 
parse it. It has often enough been spoken 
of by grammarians and dictionary-makers, 
but few of them have the courage to say 
flatly that it is wrong, that it is an incidental 
corruption of high antiquity arising from the 
elision, in slipshod speech, of nearly all the 
letters in the word woul?. “I'd better” 
means “I would better.” “I'd rather” 
means “I would rather.” It seems futile to 
<o back to immemorial usage. Yet Ogilvie's 
* Dictionary’ says, “ The great antiquity of 
this tru ‘tion in English forbids the 
supposition that the hed in such phrases is 
a corruption of 7, as has been suggested.” 
[ notice that a mele rn English grammar of 
very excellent character (C. P. Mason) evades 
the cults much the same way, adding, 
‘The sous construction with lief 
unquestionably genuine.” Well, Aad lies 
may be genuine, as from antiquity: but it 
is wrong all the same. Dr. Murray’s ‘ His- 
torical Dictionary’ has made a brave attempt 
to explain matters (under ‘ Have’). But it 
is a hopeless failure as far as justifying the 
locution is concerned. It would appear that 
some of the reasoning, such as it is, is derived 
from Dr. Fitzedward Hall, who published in 
the Amer. Ph Jour. (ii. 282, &e.) a long 
and wordy disquisition, bristling with archaic 
precedents, but in no way justifying the 
syntax. Hall quotes Samuel Johnson, who 
says it is “ 
intrusion 
to remark, 


cons 


a barbarous expression, of late 
and proceeds 
pleased 


” 


into our language, 
“What Dr, Johnson was 


is 


the just ruling ‘demands a somewhat indus- 
trious inspection of our older authors is 
hardly of noticeable import.” Indeed ! 

Let us take the thing to pieces. A few 
examples, where the locution reaches abso- 
|lute extravagance, will bring us face to face 
with it. 

Thackeray is one of the worst offenders, 
jas, “I think we Aa Lest go to-day, my dear”; 
had rather have had”; “When he makes 
lan appointment with Doctor Swift he had 
Lest keep it.” Oddly enough, in ‘The Vir- 
ginians’ (ch. xiii.) Thackeray makes Dr. 

Johnson say, “I had rather hear Mrs. War- 
‘rington’s artless prattle,” &e.; “A man ud 
-tfey marry a poor nurse for good and all.” 
The late Miss Martineau, however, leaves the 
great novelist far behind : “ This family Aad 

etter ha een without milk to their coffee ” H 

‘I knew a gentleman in America who told 

me how much rather ke had /e a woman 
than the man he is.” An odd specimen occurs 
‘Please don’t trouble. 


in George Gissing: ‘ 
much rather you didn't.” “Why?” 


Even Mr. Dowden has a 
lapse of this sort: “J/e had rather leave off 
eating than poetizing ” (‘ Southey,’ p. 54). Of 
course it occurs in Shakespeare; but I 
suspect that it usually appeared in the 
earlier printings as an elision only, and that 
his editors have filled it out, sometimes 

even with disregard to the rhy thm. For ex- 
ample (*‘ Othello,’ IIL. iii.), “Thou hadst been 
be ‘tter have been born a dog” was = 

‘Thou ‘dst been better,” &c. I had several 
Shakespearian quotations still more to 
the point ; but they are mislaid. 

I shall be told that writers make language : 
rules do not. Well, if it can be pointed out 
to me that R. L. Stevenson or Dr. Newman 
ever used such hideous locutions, I shall be 
silenced, if not convinced that Iam wrong. 
Epwarp SMITH. 


“Turus CHanpier.”— Mr. Wheatley in 
his ‘ How to Make an Index,’ on p. 73, gives 
the following :— 

“William Morris used to make merry over the 
futility of some cross-references. He was using a 
print of an old English manuscript which was full 
of notes in explanation of self-evident passages, but 


“Because J had.” 


one difficult expression, viz., * The bung of a thrub 
chandler,” was left unexplained. In the index 
under Bung there was a_ reference to Thrub 


chandler, and under Thrub chandler another back 
to Bung. 
us what kind of a barrel a 
was, 

I do not like to quote Mr. Wheatley with- 
out saying that his book has lately been of 
Racen Tuomas. 


Still the lexicographers are unable to tell 
*thrub chandler’ really 


the greatest use to me. 
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Queries, 

We must rejuest correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
° order that the answers may be sent to them 
airect. 

“ONCE SO MERRILY HopT suE.”—I wish to 
know the author and the words of a song 
sung in 1837, and called as above. 

CLEC 

Alton, Hants. 

[The title-page of the song is as follows :— 

(Picture of a bird sitting on a pear tree.) 


* Hop’t She 


Convivial Glee 
Sung with the most rapturous applause 
ata 
Pleasant Parties. 
Composed and Harmonized 


5. R—h, Esq" 

Entered at Stationers’ Hall. 

London, Published by I. Willis & Co., Royal 
Musical Repository, 55, St. James Street : 7, West- 
morland Street, Dublin, and all the Principal 
Music Sellers in the United Kingdom,” 

Its words, so far as we recall them, are as 
follows :— 

A pie sat on a pear tree, 

A pie sat on a pear tree, 

A pie sat on a pear tree, 
Heigho! heigho! heigho! 

Once so merrily, v 

Twice so merrily, 

Three times so merrily J 
Heigho! heigho! heigho! 

In singing, the company stood up round the table, 
each with a glass of wine, water, lemonade, or 
other beverage in hishand. The firstfourlines were 
sung in chorus. (ne then, standing apart, drank 
from his glass while the others sang, ‘‘Once so 
merrily,” and blurted cut “ Hopt she!” doing the 
same at the second and the third lines, on each occa- 
sion repeating ‘“* Hopt she!" Atthe close his or her 
glass was supposed to be empty, and was turned 
super naculu) An optional penalty for not finish- 
ing the glass was suggeste This proceeding, in 
which, about the period mentioned, we often par- 


Hopt she! 


ticipated in or near Leeds, caused endless merri- | 


ment among the juveniles, and was not scorned 
of their seniors. | 


A Portrair.—Can any one 
identify a portrait, said to be that of John 
Milton, but very unlike any authentic 
likeness of that poet, which is hanging in the 


Combination Room at Christ’s College? The | 


portrait represents a young man, with long, 
yellowish-brown hair, parted in the middle. 
His clothes are dark, and he wears a broad 


linen collar and muslin cuffs turned back over | 


the sleeve and fringed with lace. In his right 
hand he holds a small book, probably a Bible 
or a Prayer-Book, handsomely bound in light 


blue leather with gold tooling. In the corner 
of the picture is the motto, “ Nec ingratus 
nec inutilis videar vixisse.” A. E. 8. 

Cambridge. 

Burton Appey Cartutary. — This MS. 
used to be in the possession of the Marquess 
of Anglesey. It does not appear in the cata- 
logue of the Beaudesert Library as offered 
for sale last month. Who is the present 
owner ! (). V. 


| “Arecarva.”—This is the sign on the facia 
'of a public-house situated on the eastern 
side (at the top) of Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, which I pass daily. Can any 
| reader state the meaning of the word? It 
has a look of being Spanish or Italian. I 
have searched both Dr. Brewer's books in 
vain. Epwarp P. WoLrersTAan. 


Str AprauamM Sutpman. —I should be 
obliged for any information regarding the 
history of Sir Abraham Shipman previous to 
1¢61. The following entries refer to him :— 

1660-1. Sir Abraham Shipman, knight, a 
gentleman in ordinary of the privy chamber,” &.— 
*State Papers, Colonial,’ vol. xii. 

* Licence to Sir Abraham Shipman to maintain 
Sir Robert Howard's lighthouse at Dungeness, 
co. Kent, on expiration of a former grant thereof 
toSir Edward Howard. January 1661.” Domestic, 
Charles II.,’ vol. xxix., * Docquet Book,’ p. 79. 


F. W. Granam, Col. 


Worthing. 

HirromaNnes.—What has modern science 
to say of this substance, supposed by the 
ancients to possess aphrodisiac properties ? 
It is alluded to by Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
_Elian, Pausanias, Vergil, and Juvenal. As 
these writers are familiar to me, I do not 
want to be referred to any passages in their 
works. I simply wish to ascertain whether 
the beliefs of the ancients on the subject had 
any sound basis in fact. What do anatomists 
and physiologists say about it? | 

Kom Ompo. 

Mouty Lepec’s Descent.—Can any reader 
|direct me to an article proving that the 
| beautiful Molly Lepel, Lady Hervey, was of 
| Danish, and not of French, descent ? 

A. F. S. 
Sm Watrrer Raveicn’s ‘ Historie OF THE 
| Wortp.’—I have a folio copy of this work. 
Printed for Robert White, John Place, anc 
George Dawes; and are to be sold by 
| Thomas Rookes at the Lamb and Ink-bottle 
the East-end of St. Paul’s, mpcixvi.” It 
has a finely engraved allegorical title-page 
| by Ren. Elstrack, dated 1665. This edition 
‘is not mentioned by Lowndes, and from 
|the place and date of its printing, it 


| 
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see ie fee unlikely that many, if not most, 

of the copies were destroyed in the Great 

Fire, and th at it is therefore scarce. I shall 

be glad to learn if other copies are known 

to pout readers. Vu. NORMAN. 
6, St. James's Place, Plumstead. 


“Most MOVING FIRST LINE ENGursu 


roeTrY. —In an article headed *Cowper | 


and Castaway’ in The Seturdsy Review of 
January, based on Mr. T. Wright's recent | 
edition of the poet's ‘ Letters,’ pre-eminence 
is claimed fi xv Cowper as “ writer of the most 
moving first line in English poetry :— 
( that those lips had language ! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
In his poetry Cowper does not,’ the writer 
remarks, ‘wave the tlag like Campbell ; 


rather he spreads the pall—at least in| 


those noble lines on Ke smpenfeldt that have 
the crystal simplicity, the obviousness which | 
is the privilege of genius”—an unus ie and 
pleasing tribute, in a a place and at the} 
present time, to the bard of Olne y. Are the| 
great _English poets, it might be asked 


becoming r less read than formerly? The 
replies of experts—publishers or booksellers— 
would be of special interest. J. Gricor. 


AUTHORS oF Quotations Waytep.— 
Amice, quisyuis es, dummodo honestum, vits 
tiedet. 
Is the quotation correctly given? As it 
stands, it would seem to mean “© friend, 


whosoever thou art, I am weary (if I may say | 


so honourably) of my life.” B.A. 

Truth for ever on the scaffold, Wrong for ever on 
the throne; 

Yet that scatfold sways the future, and behind the 
dim unknown 

Standeth Giod within the shadow, keeping watch 
above His own. 

Kom Ompo. 
J. R. Lowell, ‘The Present Crisis.’ } 


Ancuorites’ Dexs.—Have any books on 
these somewhat uncomfortable dwellings been 
published ? or has any attempt been made to 
compile a list of these dens in England? I 
am, of course, aware of the existence of the 
*Ancren Riwle.’ W. ¥. 


_ ‘Moser’s Vestices.’—The fol passage 
is in * Lincoln’s Inn Fields,’ by C. W. Hecke- 
thorn, 1546, 60, and, slightly is 
repeated in ‘ London Souvenirs,’ 1599, by the 
same writer, p. 29:— 
*‘In * Moser’s Vestiges,’ Will's is thus referred to: 
* All the beaux that used to breakfast in the coffee- 
houses and taverns appendant to the inns of court 
struck their morning strokes in an elegant 
which was carelessly contined by a sash of yellow, 


red, blue, green, &e., according to the taste of the 
wearsr and were [sic]of the celebrated Doiley manu- 
| factire. The idle fashion was not quite worn out in 

75. Wecan remember having seen some of these 
e arly loungers in their nightgowns, caps, Kc.’ 
What is * Moser’s Vestiges’? 

W. P. Courtney. 

DetarosseE, WINCHESTER ComMoner.—In 
Long Half, 1839, one of the sons of - Rev. 
Daniel C harles Delafosse, vicarof Wandsworth, 
| became a Commoner at Winchester, but left 
‘after ten days. Was he the third son, 
Robert M. D. Delafosse, ensign 26th Bombay 
N.L, who died at Mhow, 22 April, 1844, aged 
twenty-three? More probably, perhaps, a 
| Younger brother. Joun B. 
| Tue Forte Frieare.’—Can any one give, 
/or direct me to, the complete song of which 
the following is the first verse ?— 

There was a fine frigate, the Forte was her name, 
And in the West Indies she bore a ; great fau 
“or cruel hard usage of every degree : 
Like slaves on a galley we ploug shed the salt sea. 
|The rest of the verses, I am told, gave a 
| systematic account of a sailor's work from 
waking to sleeping ; but the point of view 
was such that on one occasion a man caught 
singing it received “ four dozen.” It was a 
widely known Royal Navy song about 1845, 
and the reputation of the Forte frigate was 
consistent with the tenor of the song. 

H. K. St. J. S. 

Partsues.— The following paragraph 
is taken from the ‘Church News’ column of 
the Daily Mail, 29 October, 1904 :— 

** Which is the smallest—or the least populated— 
of all the parishes in England? The death of the 
Rev. D. T. Barry, late rector of Fishley, raises the 
question, for Fishley (which is near Yarmouth) is 
returned as containing only fifteen persons. It is 
probable that there are parishes even sm: ler than 
this - there is a record of a parish with one house— 
and it would be interesting if alist could be made.” 

Perhaps some correspondents may be able 
to supply particulars of other small — 
in England. H. W. Unperpows 

[See xi. 25, 7S. ] 

*‘Repecca,’ A Novet.—I bought on the 
quais at Paris for ten centimes, on 24 March, 
1904, the first two volumes of a book entitled 
“Rebecea; or, the Victim of Duplicity ; a 
Novel in Three Volumes. Uttoxeter, printed 

R. Richards; sold by Lackington, Allen 
& Co., London, 1808.” Will one of the learned 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ be so good as to say by 
whom this book was written, in what printed 
catalogue or bibliography one can find a 
description of it, and ohare the third volume 


is to be seen? Tastes differ about all things ; 


but to some people the book is interesting 
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and attractive. The scene of the first volume, 
which reminds one of ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ is laid in the village of W—, in Cum- 
berland ; that of the second at Hampstead. 
The vicar is more than once described as the 
“parish priest”; “Deists” and Jacobins” 
are referred to among contemporary dan- 
gerous classes; Italian and French words 
are quoted; the old spelling “ Winander- 
mere” is used, but “Brighton” has already 
superseded “ Brighthelmstone.” The Cum- 
berland dialect appears to be used here and 
there. E. 8. Dopasoy. 


Saxton Famity or Saxton, co. York.— 
In compiling some notes on this ancient 
family [ have come across the following 
names, which would appear to be either 
variants of or synonyms for the original :— 

Sexdecim (Vallibus de Ebor’) = Sexten or 
Saxton in the vales of Yorkshire. Nicholas 
de Sexdecim Vallibus de Ebor’ was clerk of 
the city of York in July, 1327. On 4 July, 
1334, his “late wife” Elena was granted a 
licence for alienation in mortmain of four 
shops (“quatuor shopas”) and nineteen 
shillings of rent in York, held in burgage by 
service of rendering Is. 47. yearly to the king 
as “‘husgable” (what is this’), by the hands 
of the bailiffs of the city, at St. James the 
Apostle (Inq. ad quod Damnum, 8 Edw. IIL). 

Sextenedale, alias Sixteendale, a/ias Sere- 
vals =Sixteendole, the toll exacted by millers 
of one-sixteenth of every bushel of corn 
ground by them. “ William de Sextenedale, 
~ .” &c., was fined 80/.in 7 Henry IL, 
1160 1 (Madox, ‘ Hist. Excheq.,’ second ed., 
1769, i. 501, and index). 

Secu’, alias Setu’, a/éas Setvans or Septvans. 
—Secu’=securus (Lat.), seac (Saxon), a broad- 
edged axe or hatchet for hewing stones in 
the quarries. 

Setu’=Seton. See below. 

Setvans seven cornfans or winnowers. 
Arms of “De Septvans, &e., of 
Milton Septvans, co. Kent, temp. Edward I. 
and LI.: Az., three cornfans or (‘ Dering Roll 
of Arms,’ fo. 90-1, published in 7he Reliqguary, 
1875 to 1878). 

Sapy, a nickname for Septvans. Applied 
to Robert de Saxton in Aug., 1322. late Con- 
stable of Scarborough Castle, co. York. 

Seton, alias Seeton = Saxton, co. York. 
“Preelium de Seton,” “Seeton apud Charyng- 
crosse” (‘Three Fifteenth-Century Chroni- 
cles,’ &c., Camden Soc., 1880, pp. 160-2). 

Would some more competent authority 
kindly favour me with an opinion on these 
names? I have reason to think it highly 
probable that the Saxtons were for genera- 


tions most extensively interested in corn- 
milling in Yorkshire and elsewhere. 
James TALBOT. 

Adelaide, S. Australia. 

[W. C. B. pointed out at 9 S. xii. 186 that the 
name Sexdecim Valles “is a difficulty to those who 
are unacquainted with Yorkshire topography.” He 
quoted several instances from publications of the 
Surtees Society, and added that Sixtedale, Sixten- 
dale, Sexendale, Sixendale, &c., were all forms of 
the modern Thixendale, a village on the wolds in 
the East Riding. HIusyable is house tax; see 
“Gavel” in 


Beylics, 


ENGLISHMEN HOLDING POSITIONS 
UNDER FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. 
§. iii. 87.) 

Tue roll of illustrious English, Irish, and 
Scotch men who have served under foreign 
Governments is a splendid record of romance 
and adventure, as well as a tribute to the 
(overflowing strength of England, but one 
‘too long for admission to the pages of 
‘N. & Q? Still more interesting would it 
be, did space permit, to give the converse 
picture, and array side by side our gains as 

well as our losses. 

With regard to distinguished Englishmen 
in the service of other countries, it would be 
necessary to eliminate those who were at the 
same time in the service of their own 
country—such as, for example, the first Duke 
of Marlborough, the first Duke of Wel- 
|lington, Marshal Beresford, or Generals 
Wilson and Trant, all of whom held foreign 
commands. 

With the exception, perhaps, of Sir 
William Stanley, it is almost solely in con- 
nexion with France that we find the sword 
drawn against the parent country. 

To mention a few names at haphazard, of 
Englishmen or their immediate descendants : 

The flight of the wild geese and emigra- 
tion of General Sarsfield’s Irish Brigade to 
France is well known. So, too, are the names 
of Generals Hamilton and Kilmaine and 
General Nugent, who fought against our 
forces at Oudenarde and Kamillies. The 
Dillon family gave several generals—as well 
as a regiment named after them—to the 
French armies of the seventeenth,eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries, and also an arch- 
bishop to Toulouse. Another Irishman held 
rank under the fleur-de-lys, Sir Gerard 
Lally, whose son, the Comte de Lally 
and Baron de Tollendal, was Commander-in- 
Chief of the French Army in India. Sir 
| Gerard’s grandson, the Marquis de Lally 
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Tollendal, was a prominent figure in politics 
during the Revolution and during the reign | 
of Louis XVIII. More recently another poli- | 


| Hochkirch, 


tician might be mentioned—M. Waddington; ! 


also a soldier who made his way to the front 
recently in the African wars of France, 
General Dodds. 

Under the great Napoleon we have the 
ever-faithful Marshal Macdonald, Duke of 
Tarentum, and the war minister Clarke, Duke 
of Feltre; and under the third Napoleon that 
gallant but unfortunate soldier Marshal 
MacMahon, Duke of Magenta. In another 


iting, but less dangerous sphere we find 
John Law, the creator of the Mississippi 
Bubble. The great Duke of Berwick, the 


victor of Almansa, was the son of James II. 
and nephew of the Duke of Marlborough. 

In Italy one recalls Sir John Hawkwood, 
Admiral Acton in the service of the King of 
Naples, and Baron Ward (once a Yorkshire 
jockey), the Prime Minister of Parma. One 
would be tempted also to refer to the head 
of the Roman Church—Pope Adrian LV., the 


only English Pontiff. Nor must we forget 
in ~ times “ Garibaldi’s Englishman "— 
Peard 


In thinking of Greece it is only necessary 
to mention Byron, Trelawny, and Parry. 

In Spain the names of Sir William Stanle *y, 
of Generals Dillon, O'Reilly, O Mahony 
(Count of Castile), of C ount Gage, and of Sir 
De Lacy Evans occur; also those of the 
Captain-General of ( 1,General Francis 
Lacy, and the Prime Minister Richard 
Wail. 

In Austria we find engaged in the wars 
igainst the Turks Thomas Lord Arundell, 
and in later years Field-Marshal Nuge nt, a 
prince of the Holy Roman Empire and a 
magnate of Hungary, Field-Marshal Viscount 
Taatte (Earl of Carlingford), General Nicholas 
Taaffe, and possibly Count Taaffe, the 
Austrian minister. In Hungary, during the 
critical months of 1848 and 1849, one of the 
most successful of the Hungarian generals 
was the Englishman General Richard Guyon. 

Turning to a we have a pioneer of 
Central Asian trade, Capt. John Elton, who 
finished his adventurous career under the 
banners of Persia; 
“the Prince Eugene of Muscovy General 
Maurice Lacy, who fought under Souv: aroft ; 
Admirals Greg and Elphinstone; the vic- 
torious Count de Browne, Field- Marshal, and 
a still more celebrated Field-Marshal in the 
war against Napoleon I., Barclay de Tolly, 
the son of a Scotchman. 

In Prussia: General Keith, and his brother 

Field-Marshal Keith, mortally wounded at 


Field-Marshal Count Lacy, | 


| 


and Count Douglas.  Field- 
Marshal York, too, was English by descent. 

In Bavaria: Sir Benjamin Thompson, other- 
wise the Count von Rumford, the founder of 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, and 
curer of smoky chimneys. 

In Holland: the bankers George Clifford 
(the friend of Linneus) and John Hope 

In Portugal: Admiral Sir George Sartorius, 
and Sir Charles Napier of Acre celebrity. 

In Sweden: General Barclay, who fought 
under Gustavus Adolphus, General Malcolm 
Hamilton, and Baron Reay. 

In Turkey or Egypt we come across 
General Guyon again, Gordon Pasha, Hobart 
Pasha, Sir Samuel Baker, General Valentine 
Baker, and Hicks Pasha. 

In Brazil and Chile : the Earl of Dundonald 
and Ambrose O'Higgins (Viceroy of Peru, 
and father of the Liberator of Chile). 

In Madagascar : General Shervington. 

In India: George Thomas, the general of 
the Begum Somru. 

- Afghanis tan: Sir Thomas Salter Pyne, 
Dr. Grey, and Dr. Hamilton—the last- named, 
by the way, a lady. 

In Borneo : Sir James Brooke, who sudse- 
quently became Rajah. 

In China: General Gordon, 
Hart, Admiral Laing. 

In Japan : William Adams, the favourite 
of two Emperors of Japan in the seventeenth 
century, and Prof. Ernest Foxwell 

In Tonga: Mr. Baker. 

In Moroceo, Kaid Sir Harry Macleanh as 
already been mentioned. In the Soudan the 
lieutenant of the Mahdi, “Osman Digna,” 
was believed to have been an Englishman, 
George Nisbet. Kh. B. 

Upton. 

Premising that Englishmen include Britons 
generally, and putting a wide interpretation 
on the qualifying adjective “important,” I 
would mention Admiral Thomas Gordon, 
Governor of Cronstadt, who died in 1741. I 
sketched his career at considerable length 
in The Aberdeen Free Press, 3 and 19 Sep- 
tember, 1898. Again, there was General 
Patrick Gordon, Peter the Great's right- 
hand man, whose ‘ Diary’ was issued by the 
Spalding Club ; also F ield-Marshal Keith, of 
Frederick the Great’s army. 

The literature of the subject includes Hill 
Burton’s delightful ‘Scot Abroad’; W. 
Dav enpert Adams’s ‘Under Many Flags, 1896 ; 
I ag Forbes Leith’s ‘ Scots Men-at-Arms’ 
Mr. « James Ferguson’s elaborate history of the 

‘Scots Brigade in Holland’; and Mr. Th. A. 
Fischer’s excellent books ‘The Scots in 
Germany’ and ‘The Scots in Eastern and 


Sir Robert 
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Western Prussia.’ See also Otto Donner’s 
‘Scottish Families in Sweden and Finland’ 

(Helsingfors, 1884). J. M. 
J18, Pall Mall. 


A. C. Hobart Pasha was a Turkish admiral 
and minister. The Egyptian Government 
service is hardly a case in point, but many 
Englishmen obtained the title of Pasha for 
distinguished conduct. 

Prof. W. R. Morfill, in his history, has 
much to say on the subject of Britishers in 
Russian service, ¢ 7., General Patrick Gordon, 
who assisted Peter the Great to suppress the 
Streltsi. Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


Cuarves I. ry Spar (10 §. iii. 48).—Don 
FLorencio pE Unacon would read with 
interest several letters in James Howell's 
* Epistole Ho-Elianz’ (vol. i. sect. 3, ed. 1713), 
which are dated from Madrid, 1622-3, and 
comment on the royal courtship then’ pro- 
ceeding. Here is a graphic passage from 
No. xviii., addressed to Capt. Tho. Porter :— 

“There are Comedians once a Week come to 
the Palace, w he re under a great Canopy, the Queen 
and the Jinfanta sit in the “middle, our Prince and 
Don Carlos on the Queen’s right hand, the King 
and the little Cardinal on the Infanta’s left hand. 
I have seen the Prince have his eyes immov ably 
tixed on the Jnfantfa half an hour together in a 
thoughtful speculative posture, which sure would 
needs be tedious, unless affection did sweeten it: 
It was no handsome comparison of Olirar:s, that 
he watcht her as a Cat doth a Mouse. Not long 
since the Prince understanding that the Infanta 
was us d to go some mornings to the Casa de Ci ‘ampo, 
a Summer-house the King hath tother side the 
River, to gather ./ay Dew, he did rise betimes and 
went thither taking your Brother with him, they 
were let into the House and into the Garden, but 
the Jufan‘a was in the Orchard, and there being a 
high partition wall between, and the door doubly 
bolted, the Prince got on the top of the wall and 
sprung down a great height, and so made towards 


her, but she spying him first of all the rest, gave a | 


Shriek and ran back ; the old Marguis that was 
then her Guardian came towards the Prince and 
fellon his Knees, conjuring his Highness to retire 
in regard he hazarded his Head, if he admitted any 


to her Company; so the door was open’d, and he | 


came out under that Wall over which he had got 
in: I have seen him watch a long Hour to gether i in 
a close coach in the open Street to see her as she 
went abroad: I cannot say that the Prince ever 
did talk with her privately, yet public kly often, 
my Lord of Byisto! being Interpreter: but the King 
always sat hard bv, to over-hear all. Our Cousin 
Archy hath more 1 riviledge than any, for he often 
goes with his Fool's Coat where the Infanta i is with | 
her Meninas and Ladies of Honor, and keeps a- 
blowing and blustering amongst them, and Sertes 
out what he list.’ 


at Madrid, entitled ‘ D. Antonio el Inglés,’ 
can bea presentment of Archie: Antonio is 
near enough to Archibald for any speaker of 
Romance to come. Sr. SwirHtn. 


My friend Don F. pe Unacoyn has anti- 
cipated a long-formed intention of mine by 
asking for a collection of contemporary allu- 
sions to the matrimonial visit paid by the 
Prince of Wales to Madrid in 1623. In the 
cosy Biblioteca Sagarminaga, in the Palacio 
de la Diputacién Provincial at Bilbao, con- 
taining about 12,000 volumes, there is a book 
entitled “Amistades de Principes por Don 
Fadriqve Moles (En Madrid, En la Imprenta 
Real, Ano de 1637).” On f. 64 occurs the 
following allusion to the question :— 

“Singular fauor, y proteccion fue, la q’ tuuo Dios 
de nuestro gran Monarca Filipo Quarto, en desba- 
ratar por causas justas el matrimonio, que por tan 
hecho se tuuo a los 9. de Otubre de 1623. entre el Rey 
de Escocia = ‘], ¢ Infante Maria, con que nos librd 
de caer en los males que han caido otros; razd que 
deuiera enfrenar mucho, a los que tan sin rienda 
llenan en sus exercitos, enemigos de Dios, y de la 
Religion.” 

On f. i. verso there is a phrase which 
serves as an answer to the recent discussion 
in ‘N. & Q.’ (9 S. xi. 129, 377) about the 
origin of the name Diego. It evidently was 
regarded by the author as equivalent to 
Tiago i in “ Sant-Iago,” Iacobus :— 

* Para acreditar esta ver: dad, es valien te exemplo 
el de Christo Sei nuestro, respeto de luan y 
Diego sus primos, 
i.e. to confirm this truth the example of 
Christ our Lord is useful, with respect to 
John and James His cousins. 
Epwarp 8. Dopason. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Notes on DIcKENS AND 
THACKERAY (10 §. iii. 22, 73).—It would be 
inte resting to identify T. J. Thackeray, who, 
as shown by Mr. R. E. Francrtron and Mr. 
WaLter Jerroip, was the librettist of ‘The 
Mountain Sylph.’ On referring to the account 
of the Thackeray family in 7he //erald and 
Genealogist, ii. 315-28 ; 440-55 (1864), I find 
the only member who bore the initials 
T. J. was Mr. Thomas James Thackeray, 
who was a second cousin of the novelist. 
The father of Mr. T. J. Thackeray was 
Thomas Thackeray, born 1767, died 1852, 
who held an appointment in the medical 
service of the East India Company on the 
Madras Establishment, from which he retired 
with an ample fortune, and settled at Bath. 
| He was the eldest son of Thomas Thackeray, 
| born 1736, died 1806, who was a surgeon at 
Cambr idge, and who himself was the eldest 


It oceurs to me to wonder if the picture of son of Dr. Thomas Thackeray, born 1693, 
a dwarf by Velazquez in the Prado Gallery | died 1760, Head Master of Harrow and 
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Archdeacon of Surrey. Dr. Thackeray's 
youngest son was William Makepeace 
Thackeray, who joined the Bengal Civil 
Service in 1766, and became the grandfather 
of the novelist. This branch of the family 
forms the subject of Sir William Hunter's 
delightful book ‘The Thackerays in India.’ 
Mr. Thomas James Thackeray was born at 
Madras, 1796, and baptized 
there on 13 October. He was educated at 
Eton, and admitted pensioner of St. Jolin’s 
College, Cambridge, 15 October, 1814. He 
took the degree of M.B. in 1820, and was a 
captain in the 2nd Somerset Militia from 
1824 to 1855. He was the author of a ‘ His- 
tory of the Agricultural Society of England,’ 
written in French, and of other works in 
that languaye published at Paris in the years 
1846, 1847, and 1Sis. He also wrote a work 
on the * Military Organization and Adminis- 
tration of France,’ partly printed (at Woking) 
in 1856, and was responsible for some ‘ Lec- 
tures and Manuals on Ritle Practice.” He 
settled at Clench Wharton, co. Norfolk, and 
was alive in 1864 when the Thackeray family 
memoranda were printed in The Merald and 
ne fist. 

I think that Mr. Thomas James Thackeray 
may probably have written the libretto of 
*The Mountain Sylph.’ He was evidently a 
man of considerable culture, and the name 
of “ Thwackaway,” which was applied to him 
by Mr. Logan, would seem to indicate that 
he was popular in the society in which he 
moved, as disagreeable men seldom receive 
the honour of a familiar nickname. Probably, 
also, he felt no ambition to figure in bio- 
graphical dictionaries, and has therefore been 
forgotten, like Edward Moran and other 
popular contemporaries of his, who were 
well known in their day, but have since 
passed into oblivion. Perhaps Mr. Jerrotn, 
or some other correspondent, may be able 
to give some further particulars of him. I 
am ignorant of the date of his death. 

V. F. Prrpeacx. 

The references under this title to John 
Barnett’s ‘ Mountain Sylph’ have reminded 
me of a letter in my possession, addressed 
by my great-uncle, Thomas Dibdin, to C. 
Taylor, dated 30 August, 1834, 2¢., five days 
after the first performance. In this letter 
Thomas Dibdin wrote, “The whole of the 
opera of the ‘Mountain Sylph’ is mine, but 
another gentleman has been praised in the 
papers for it highly.’ From the context I 


5 Septen ber, 


gather that “the amateur gentleman” for 
whom the piece was written had not paid 
up, and the venerable dramatist was medi- 
tating a retaliatory assertion of his author- 


ship. It is to be inferred that T. J. Thackeray 
subsequently made good his promises, and so 
retained his fame as librettist. 

E. 


BROKEN HEART” (10° iii, 9, 77).— 
Canon Savace refers to Dr. Stroud’s treatise 
on *The Physical Cause of the Death of 
Christ,’ published in 1846. 

To the second edition of that treatise, pub- 
lished in 1871, there isan appendix containing 
a letter from Sir James Y. Simpson, of Edin- 
burgh, to Dr. Hanna, in which he expresses 
his strong belief that the view adopted and 
maintained by Dr. Stroud, attributing our 
Saviour’s death, not to the mere result of 
crucifixion, but to rupture of the heart, is 
fundamentally correct. Sir James gives 
his reasons at some length, and states that 
this opinion has not been in any way altered 
by later observations on the subject both 
here and on the Continent. 

I would suggest to all who are interested in 
the medical view of the subject to read Sir 
James Simpson’s letter. James WATSON. 

Folkestone. 


Tue Lyceum Tueatre (10 §. iii, 45).— 
Surely Charles Kean’s settings were quite as 
gorgeous as those of the Lyceum. The 
“Charles Kean Collection” at the Albert and 
Victoria Museum, South Kensington, for- 
tunately preserves the effects produced by his 
scenes, painted by the artists themselves. 
Few things have given me greater pleasure 
than I enjoyed whilst inspecting them. 

Ratru Tuomas. 

Narbonne Avenue, 8. W. 


Mr. Hincame, in his interesting note, is 
slightly at fault in writing :— 

‘Built somewhere about 1765, it passed from 
theatre to picture gallery, lecture hall, panorama, 
and a host of other entertainments, and then back 
again to theatre, till its destruction by fire in 1829.” 

James Payne was the architect of the 
building which was erected in 1765 for the 
exhibition of the Society of Artists, and 
which he named the Lyceum. Three years 
later, when a number of the members crossed 
the Strand to Somerset House, the premises 
were purchased by Mr. Lingham, a breeches- 
maker in the Strand, who let them for any 
purpose for which he could find a tenant. 
The most notable entertainments were 
Dibdin’s ‘The Whim of the Moment; or, 
Nature in Little’ (1789), and others of the 
kind, “the whole written and composed, 
and will be spoken, sung, and accompanied, 
by Mr. Dibdin.” 

The year 1809, when the burnt-out company 
from Drury Lane obtained a special licence 
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to give dramatic performances here, was 
probably the first date when it became a 
theatre. 

The subsequent remarkable mutations of 
this house are of great interest. Its history 
has been written and published within recent 
years, but for the moment I cannot recall the 
name of the author. Jide Mr. Barton Baker's 
‘The London Stage,’ vol. ii. p. 36; also 
Cunningham’s ‘London,’ Timbs, and several 
similar works. ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road. 


Serseantson Famiry or Hanuitu, Yorks 
(10 §. ii. 250).—If other information be 
lacking, is not the first consideration the 
probable origin of the surname? Walker's 
* Dictionary ’ tells us that “surnames origin- 
ally designated occupation, place of residence, 
or some particular thing or event thuc related 
to the person.” “ Serjeantson ” seems to imply 
son of some one known commonly in his time 
as The Sergeant ”:— 

“This word ‘Sergeant’ is used in Britton for an 
Officer belonging to the County; and the same 
which Bracton in his Fifth Book, cap. 4, num. 2, 
calls Serrientem Hundredi, and is in truth no other 
than Baylitt of the Hundred. And the Steward of 
a Manor is called Serviens Manerii: Coke, vol. iv. 
Copyhold Cases, fol. 21 a.”—Cowell. 

More details concerning this family have 
not been found by the present writer than 
the following, from Zhe Craven Ierald in 
1901, over the signature “Rh. B. Cragg.” “The 
monks of Fountains...... were the chief over- 
lords or proprietors in this p'’sh” (Hanlith). 
“In the Abbey’s rent roll for 1357 I find one 
called Scherlantson” (? Scheriantson). “In 
1361 one Rich Serjeantson held a cottage of 
the Abbot at Malham” (an adjoining hamlet). 

“In the poll tax of Rich. IL, of 1379, a Will 
S—n and his wife lived at Kirkby- Malham 
[another adjoining hamlet], and they paid 4/7. In 
1530 this family was settled at Hanlith, and must 
have been yeomen. In 1569 the ‘Rising of the 
North’ found the head of the family siding with 
the Nortons......At the dissolution of the Abbeys 
by Henry VIII. Hanlith was granted to John Lam- 
bert, whose grandson Josias, about 1610, sold it to 
the Serjeantsons ; and they have held it ever since.” 

TYKE. 

Lonpon CEMETERIES IN 1860 (10 §. ii. 169, 
296, 393, 496, 535; iii. 56).—I am extremely 
obliged to Cot. Pripeaux for replying so 
kindly and fully to my question respecting the 
burial-ground in White Horse Street, Stepney. 
From what he says I have no doubt it is 
the Stepney Meeting Ground, near Salmon’s 
Lane, which I remember to have seen. 

With regard to the East London Cemetery, 
closed, as Mr. MacMicwaet informs us, in 
1854, | may say that I have now located its 


site. From a map issued with ‘ The Pictorial 
Handbook of London ’ (Bohn, 1854), it appears 
to have been a plot of ground lying a little 
to the north-west of the Commercial Gas 
Works, near the point where Ben Jonson 
Road joins Harford Street. Whether the 
site is now built over or not I am unable to 
say. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Tyrrece Famiry (10™ iii. 69).— Has your 
correspondent consulted 3™ 8. xii. ; iv., 
v.; 6 §. iii. ; 7 S. ix. ; 8” S. ii, iv., which 
furnish many particulars respecting this 
family ? Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Breckneck Road. 

In my experience Lipscomb is always 
useful, but not always exact. 

I have seen it stated that a subsequent 
owner by purchase of the Thornton estate 
caused the old Tyrrell monuments or tomb- 
stones to be thrown into the River Ouse, 
which flows close by. This is almost in- 
credible, though not impossible. If true, it is 
possible that they may now be in a better 
state of preservation than they would have 
been in air exposed to wind and frost. Those 
interested should investigate on the spot. 

A cabdriver now claims the Tyrrell! 
baronetcy. 

A short article on the Tyrrell family 
appeared a few months ago in 7he People. 

LLEWELYN Lvoyp. 

Blake House, Winslow, Bucks. 


Arsty §. ii. 25, 97, 455, 516).—I have 
not an unlimited range over topographical 
works, but I can find no mention of Ainsty 
except as regards a district about York. 
Mr. Artruur Hatt seems to know of an 
Ainsty in Cambridgeshire ; but Prof. Skeat 
does not include it in his ‘ Place-names of 
Cambridgeshire’ (Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society), a fact which is for me very sig- 
nificant. I cannot, of course, accept the 
suggestion that a/n and an must be equiva- 
lent. Sr. Swiruiy. 


‘ParapiseE Lost’ or 1751 (10 §. iii. 68).— 
This is clearly a further reprint of the 
“smaller edition,” of which I possess the 
ninth issue. Of this, the title-page (single) 
is the same as Canon Hewirt’s, but is dated 
1711, and the name of Jacob Tonson appears 
alone as publisher. It is faced by a portrait 
of Milton, with an epigraph by Dryden 
The volume contains (1) the dedication to 
Lord Sommers, (2) the poem in Latin by Dr. 
Barrow, signed 8S. B., M.D., (3) the poem of 
Andrew Marvell, ‘The Verse.’ Many of the 
plates show marks of having been signed, 
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but the signatures have been badly scraped 
off. Uniform with it is the 

* Paradise Regain’d. | A | Poem | In Four Books. 

To which is added | Samson Agonistes. | And 

Poems on several Occasions. 
} “ns ition | The Author | John Milton. ig Fifth 
ky Adorn'd with C uts. | Printed for J. Ton- 
son at Shakeope ars Head,” &c. 1713. 
In this too the signatures of the plates are 
scraped out, but on one I can re od * Pigué” 
or ‘*‘Pigrie.” Each section in this latter 
volume has a sopereie title-page, all dated 
1713. Epwarp Heron-ALien, 


The volume mentioned by Canox Hewitt 
cannot be a composite volume pieced together 
by some collector, as IL have found just the 
same volume, with all the details described 
by this gentleman, in the Munich Hof- und 
Staat sbibliothek. Here this volume figures 
as tome i. Tome ii. contains * Paradise 
Regaind, ‘Samson Agonistes,’ * Poems,’ and 
the ‘Tractate of Education, “the eighth 
edition,’ printed for J. & R. Tonson, R. 
Ware, J. Hodges, &e., 1743. Tome ii. has 
the same types and quality of paper, but 
only one title copper-plate, without other 
illustrations. Also the pages are one or two 
millimeters shorter than in tome i. Both 
Munich volumes, in the original brown leather 
binding, bear the arms of the Princes of the 
Palatinate ; they came from Mannheim or 
7 lelberg to Munich with the library of 

harles hee Bes Elector of the Palatinat e. 

“ (Dr.) M. Maas. 


SPELLING Rerorm (10™ S, ii. 305, 459: iii. 
31).—At the last reference I mentioned, from 
memory, the instances of the verbs forgo and 
; in Milton; and as I am now able to 

vonsult the first editions and the concord- 
ance, | can give the exact references. /iyo, 
meaning do without: ‘Paradise Lost,’ vii. 
1134 (modern editions, viii. 497), viii. (modern 
editions, ix.) 908, x. 538 (modern editions, 
x1. ‘Samson Agonistes,’ ]. 940, 1483 
‘Hymn of the Nativity,’ 1. 196. Furego, 
meaning go before: ‘Paradise Regained,’ 
ALDENITAM. 


Verse on a Cook (10 S. iii. 89.—This 
half-stanza is from a poem called ‘A Table 
f Errata,’ by a poet named Thomas Hood. 

Watrer W. Skear. 


CLERGYMAN Aas City (10 | 


il. 24..—Surely there must be some error in 
the statement made by 7he 7'imes of 22 De- 
ember, 1904 (quoted by Me "NDERDOWN), 
that the Rev. Percival Clementi-Smith, rector 
of St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, had been 


With a Tractate of 


| unanimously elected as a City Councillor for 
Castle-Baynard Ward, and that he was the 
first clergyman who had been elected to 
the Corporation since the Reformation. An 
inquiry addressed to the Town Clerk of Hull 
(Mr. E. Laverack), who is also a solicitor, 
brought the following reply : 

*In reply to your letter of 20 January, I beg 
- inform you that section 12 of the Municipal 

orporations Act, IS82, provides that a person shall 
be disqualitied for being elected, and for being, a 
councillor if and while he is in Holy Orders, or the 
regular minister of a dissenting congregation. This 
disqi mone tication, however, does not apply to those 
members of the Councils of the City of Oxford and 
the Borough of Cambridge who are elected to 
represent the Universities.” 

Roxatp Dixon. 


Tue Nai AND THE CLOVE (10" S. iii. 41).— 
Mr. Nu HOLSON may beinterested in the article 
in The Gentleman's (referred to ina recent part 
of the ‘New English Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘ Paul’) 
as to “ Paul's foot.” See also ‘ Pes Pauli’ in 
Willis and Clark's ‘ Architectural History of 
Cambridge,’ Glossary. As to wool weights, I 
shall be glad toknow whether Mr. NICHOLSON’S 
investigations lead him to accept Thorold 
Rogers's statements (e 7. in the appendix to 
vol. ii. of ‘Agriculture and Prices’) as_to 
most extraordinar AY variations in the number 
of stones in a sack—not only between different 
localities, but in the same locality at different 
times. My own impression is that the Pro- 
fessor consistently read ‘‘sack” every time 
he found an s., and t! rat the letter, as a fact, 
frequently stands for “ sarpler.” @. ¥. 


CouTances, WINCHESTER, AND THE CHANNEL 
IsLaNbs (10'" 8. ii. 68, 154, 231).—In view of 
the obscurity of this subject, perhaps it may 
be of interest to summarize very briefly 
Mr. Lee's paper in the twenty-ninth Dudletin 
of the Socicte Jersiaise, which he very kindly 
sent me. On 28 October, 1406, Alexander VI. 
transferred Jersey and Guernsey to the 
diocese of Salisbury, and on 20 January, 1499, 
the same Pope transferred all the islands to 
Winchester diocese. Henry VII. wrote to 
the Bishop of Winchester on 25 October, 
1499, with reference to the Bull of the latter 
date ; and on 1 January, 1500, the Winchester 
register records the admission of a priest to 
the living of St. Brelarde’s, Jersey. This 
admission is also recorded in the Coutances 
register. No further act of jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Winchester in the islands is 
recorded in the register of that see before 

June, 1569. The last act of jurisdiction 


registered by the Bishop of Coutances is 
dated 31 May, 1557. In 1565 the Privy 
| Council supported the claims of the Bishop 
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of Coutances. The Bishop of Winchester’s assessment. The writ then passed into circu- 


claim was finally approved by an order in | lation as paper currency, and sometimes was 
Council dated 11 March, 1568 9. One wonders | not presented at the Exchequer until two 
whether the Bulls of 28 October, 1496, and | or three years after the date specified for 
20 January, 1499, were ever communicated | its redemption had elapsed. A note of its 
to the French bishop. No record of any | repayment was then made upon it, signed 
act of the Privy Council in the reign of | by the Teller of the Exchequer who paid _it 


Edward VIL. dealing with this matter seems 
to remain. Joun B. WAINewricurt. 


BurtaL-crounp at Lisbon (10% 
S. ii. 448; iii. 34).—There is a little about 
this burial-ground in ‘ Portugal illustrated 
in a Series of Letters,’ by the Rev. W. M. 
Kinsey, b.D., second edition, London, 1829. 
The letter which contains the references is 
No. iv. and is dated Lisbon, 1827. The author 
speaks of the burial-ground as near to some 
barracks, ‘tat the moment of which we are 


speaking, occupied by one of our regiments | 


of guards.” * 
The author says, ‘‘ We sought in vain for 


the tomb of Fielding, whose remains were, | 
we knew, nevertheless deposited here.” He | 


speaks of the cypress trees and of there 


being “a variety of trees not usually seen in | 


our northern churchyards.” Also, 
*‘among the monuments, we found one erected to 
Thomas Parr, by order of the general court of 
Governors of Christ’s Hospital in 1792: and on the 
portico of the receiving house, looking down an 
avenue in the cemetery, we observed the following 
inscription, which shows that this sacred spot was 
purchased by the British and Dutch merchants 
united, 
Impensis Britannorum et Batavorum, 1794.” 
Pp. 103-5. 
It may be that the inscription refers to the 
receiving house, and not to the piece of land. 
Robert Prerrornr. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Str Toomas Cornwatuts (10" 8. iii. 29, 73). 
—The document described by Mr. Heroy- 
ALLEN is evidently one of the Writs of Privy 
Seal for Loans—a kind of royal promissory 
note or Exchequer bill—issued by James I. 
to raise money, after he had indignantly 
told his grudging Commons that he did not 
want their “ supply,” which, however, we are 
told, they had no intention of granting him. 
It is a document well known to students of 
old records. These writs were directed to all 
persons of means in each county, requiring 
them to pay to the county collector the 
umount mentioned in the writ, which in 
those I have seen appears to have varied 
according to individual circumstances or 


* A force of 5,00) men was sent to Lisbon in 
December, 1826, to give aid to Isabella, Princess 
Regent of Portugal, against the absolutists. It left 
in April, 182s. 


as well as by its then holder or assignee. Its 
phraseology is very curious, and may be of 
royal composition, or more probably it was 
merely the usual form of such writs. It 
is certainly a document of much “con- 
stitutional” interest. A perfect specimen 
should have a large papered impression of 


the Privy Seal aftixed to it, and the name of 
the person to whom it was directed, and who 
had to make the advance, written upon the 
fly-leaf of it. It is printed in “Secretary” 
not “ Court-hand ” type. G. B. M. 


Samvet (10 S. ii. 528).—It 
has been stated by a correspondent (t'" S. i. 
332) that the portrait by Herbert, It..\., was 
then (April, 1898) in the possession of Mr. 
| J. W. Young, of Belgrave Road, Rathmines, 
Dublin, who married one {fof Wilderspin’s 
|daughters. This portrait “was engraved by 
‘Agnew, but for some unknown reason prints 
were not published.” For a list of Wilder- 
spin’s works and the families into which his 
son and daughters married see 9 5. i. 270. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAy. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


| Exrraorprnary Tipe THe THAMES 
iii. 47).—In view of the possibilities 
of the Thames Harbour Bill, which is shortly 
to claim the attention of Parliament, and 
| which, if it becomes law, will settle all ques- 
tions of tide in the Thames above Gravesend 
regardless of the forces of nature, at the 
‘absolute will of a committee of men, it is 
due to that little band of volunteers who 
are promoting the Great Thames Barrage 
Scheme that present records should be fairly 
stated, and the assertion in Zhe 7éiies that 
‘‘no damage appears to have been done” is 
open to correction. As a matter of fact, 
there was very considerable loss and incon- 
venience in Kent and Essex by breaches and 
overflow of the river walls, and large tracts 


| were inundated, as there is plenty of local 
| newspaper evidence to show ; and many of us 


remember having to travel on the London 
and Tilbury Railway through floods so deep 
that it was only by the greatest caution that 
the engine-drivers could prevent the water 
from putting out their engine fires. , 
The Barrage Scheme, if carried out, will 
revolutionize the Lower Thames, by keeping 
the tide always high, but no higher than 
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| 
needful, conducing to pleasure and safety, 


and at the same time affording room for 
motor or sailing yacht trattic ; and if thatis 
not sutlicient, then there would be room for 
the whole of the British navy to lie in peace 
in a deep-water harbour, with never a fear 
for a return of the tide. The idea bristles 


with promise for London, but the misfortune | 


of itis that the Thames Conservancy, having 
now completed, so far as is hum: anly possible, 
the pioneer idea of Teddington Lock, has 
fallen into an almost moribund woe med It 
is an old saying that the song of the dying 
swan is most melodious, but that does not 
hold good of the valedictory remarks of 
Sir Frederick Dixon Hartland, the re tiring 
Chairman, when he said to a Daily Graphic 
interviewer : 

**When you take into account the fogs that you 
get on the river, and the immense turns in the 
river, | don’t see how steamboats can compete with 
omnibuses and the railways. In Paris you have 
boats each holding from forty to tifty, and running 
every two minutes. A system properly worked 
in summer as pleasure tratlic might do, but I don’t 
see how they are to be carried on all the year, and 
I fancy they will have to be stopped eventually. If 
they will allow the sale of drinks on board they 
might pay expenses. The protit on the drink would 
not doit: but people would come who otherwise 
would stay away. This has been proved before.” 

That is scarcely a hopeful picture of the 
tides of London's future ; and in such a case 
a return to the primitive ways of old London 
might not be entirely out of the question, or 
even undesirable. The Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society, in discussing this lock 
at Gravesend, suggested that the Thames 
lightermen, who for years past had conducted 
dumb barges up the river with the tlood and 
down again with the ebb tide, would have 
their motive power, and with it their living, | 

taken from them. Such, indeed, was the 
motive power of the historic Gravesend tilt 
boats, the common passenger boats to London, 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth to King 
George III, when steamboats were invented 
to disturb the peaceful, happy scene. If 
such again is to be the scene of the Thames, 
the greatest river of the world, then with 
a lock at Gravesend Denham’s well-known 
Itnes may be literally fulfilled. That would 
be charming for a poetical London ; but I 
fear that the doom of the Thames is traffic 
to the utmost in bigger and yet bigger steam- 
ships, and the Thames Conservancy’s dredg- 
ing for deeper and yet deeper channels will 
scarcely accord with dumb barge traffic. 
Even now the Suez Canal is ‘becoming 
obsolete through its insutfticiency of depth, 
and ships of the future will be passing round 
the Cape again for the want of a bigger 


canal. May such ships of the future ever 
again enter the Port of London? If witha 
great bar with locks at Gravesend, yes, and 
to London's hearts’ content ; but without it, 
then good-bye to London as a seaport of the 
world, and good-bye to Gravesend as the 
sea-gate key. CHARLES COBHAM. 
Gre 


Pottice Uxtvorms: Omnipuses (10° iii. 
29, 75).—The Illustrated London News of 
1 May, 1847 (p. 288), gives the approximate 
date of the introduction of the “ knife- board ” 
omnibus. There is on the page indicated an 
engraving of such a vehicle plying for hire, 
and also a sectional back view of this “im- 
proved omnibus.” From the letterpress I 


| copy the following paragraphs :— 


“‘Lhis new omnibus involves two points of 
importance to the public—improved construction 
and consequent nae tion of fare. 

* Several of the new carriages are now ay ling for 
the Economic Conveyance Company, by Messrs. 
Adams & Co., at their works, Fairtield, bow ; who 
have patented this vehicle. Its prominent differ- 
ences from the omnibuses in general use, are—its 
easiness of access, that [?the]} roof of the carriage 
being raised, so as to admit the free entrance, 
Without stooping, of a tall person; whilst a safe 
mode of holding on is afforded till the passenger is 
seated. 

** The interior of the roof of the carriage is to be 
appropriated to pdvertion ments, whilst its exterior 
will form a seat for the outside passengers. Thir- 
teen passengers may be carried within, and about 
fourteen without. For the interior conveyance 
twopence per passenger, and for the outside one 
penny, for an average distance of a mile will be 
charged. It is noi, however, y= to convey 
passengers strictly by the mile, but from one part 
of the metropolis to another, averaging the distance 
of a mile: and other omnibuses will be in attend- 
ance to convey the traveller to, or towards his 


| destination.” 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


To the London Road-Car Company belongs 
the credit of having introduced “ garden- 
seat” omnibuses into England. Its first 
vehicle, an illustration of which is given in 
my book ‘ Omnibuses and Cabs : their Origin 
and History,’ published years ago, had 
the staircase at the front; but this arrange- 
ment proving dangerous to the public, altera- 
tions were made which cheat ond the present 
type of omnibus. This was in 1881. The 
same company introduced the ticket system 
—rolls of tickets—and the L.G.O.C. adopted 
it in 1891. Neither company found it a 


reliable check, and it was relinquished for the 
“bell punch” system now in vogue. But 
several years before the London Road-Car 
Company came into existence, tickets were 
issued in the omnibuses of the Metropolitan 
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| 
Railway, which ran from Portland Road 
Station to Piccadilly Circus for the con- 
venience of railway passengers. The con- 
<luctor collected the railway tickets in the 
omnibuses, and passengers who had not come 
by train were given tickets in exchange for 
their fares. 
The “minibus” mentioned by Mr. Bancray- 
ALLARDICE was undoubtedly a cab. It was | 
one of the names by which Boulnois’s cab 


was known in London in 1832. Another 
name was “the omnibus slice,’ bestowed 


upon it because of its resemblance to the 
front part of an omnibus. 
Henry Cuarces Moore. 
66, Morshead Mansions, W. 


A minibus was a closed vehicle ia vogue in 
Scotland fifty or sixty years ago, with the 
door behind, and a seat for two passengers 
on either side. If my memory serves me 
aright, it ran on four wheels, and differed 
in construction from any kind of carriage 
now in use, in that the driver’s seat was 
placed very high—sometimes, I think, on 
the front of the roof, as in the original 
omnibus. h. E. B. 


I should like to say that the tunic and | 
helmet of the police were adopted about | 
1863 or 1864, but I believe the “white ducks” | 
were abolished many years before that date. 

I can distinctly remember as far back as 
1838, and at that date, and for many years 
after, I recall omnibuses with doors: they 
ran from Mile End Gate to Paddington, I 
think. The conductor stood on what was | 
termed a “monkey-board,” and held on by 
a leather strap. 

1S), Ennersdale Road, Lewisham, 


Danish Surnames (10% §. iii, 49).—| 
Surnames do not seem to have been known 
until a period some centuries after the Viking 
age. Some nicknames may have survived 
the person thus designated ; but most of the 
names adopted, when surnames appear in 
the twelfth century, were taken com the | 

various parts of the Danish realm, from the 
town, village, farm, &c., nearest at hand. | 
Many quaint names have survived in Norway | 
owing to any place in the locality of the 
family being chosen. The nobility chose 
names of animals for preference, viz, Buk | 
(Buch), Brus, Hjort, Ged, Hog, Krage, Kalv ; 
other surnames were taken from weapons 
and utensils in general use, viz., Hammer, 
Brand(t). About 1500 the King of Denmark 
tried to make the noble families each have 
their own special surname, under which the 
branches of the same family could be known. 


Names like Gyldenstjerne, Rosenkrans, and 
Hvitfeld thus arose. After the Reforma- 
tion the students followed suit, latinizing 
their birthplace, viz., Pontoppidan. The 
townspeople when the custom became general 
chose as a rule their surname from the various 
professions. w. 


Witiram AT THE BATTLE 
or THE Boyne (10 §. ii. 321, 370, 415, 453). 
—In support of Mr. Pre KFORD'S supposition 
that William crossed the Boyne at very 
shallow water, I may direct attention to the 
following lines from * The Fops at the Boyne’ 
in Thornbury’s ‘Songs of the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads’ (Hurst 1857) 

Fire-drakes, the Irish river,” 
Panting ried lackay ; 
Then the splashing and the gurgle 
As the waters fly: 
Some were wading to the ankle, 
Some to full mid-thigh, 
The italics are mine. 

The skull of the Duke of Schomberg in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral was turned up in the 
course of some repairs in 1902, but was buried 


in its former resting-place. 


Henry Geratp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


‘Tue NorrHamptTon Mercury’ §, iii. 
5, 94).—.Vea culpa! Linadvertently sent off 
the paragraph from the Daily Mail without 
annotation, and, but for Mr. R. L. Moreron’s 
reminder, the error concerning Robert 
Raikes would have been allowed to stand. 
My apologies are due to both Editor and 
readers. It was Robert Raikes, father of 
the philanthropist, who, with Mr. W. Dicey, 
founded 7he Vorthampton Mercury in 1720, 


| as set forth in my previous note at 8" S, vi. 


25. The two men also founded Gloucestei 

Journal in 1722; but ultimately the partner- 

ship was dissolved, and Dicey retained sole 

possession of the business at Northampton, 

while that at Gloucester fell to the share of 

Raikes. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Weir AND Fisnery (10 §, 
i. 88).—As a projecting point of land is 
cailed a ness or a nace, both apparently con- 
nected with nose, there seems to be no reason 
why it may not also be called a snout. See 
prov. E. snout in the ‘Eng. Dialect Dic- 
tionary.’ Water W. Skear. 


**SNOWTE” 


Probably Snovvte is but another spelling of 
snout, me | would, therefore, be equivalent 
with nose, which is not an uncommon name 
for a small headland ; ; eg., at Torquay there 
_is Hope’s Nose. W. C. B. 
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Miscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

he Devils Charter, By Barnabe Barnes. Edited 
from the Quarto of 1007 by R._B. MeKerrow. 
(Louvain. Uystpruyst ; London, Nutt.) 
Ben Joins Dramen. In Neudruck herausgegeben 

nach der Folio 1616 von W. Bang. Erster Teil. 

(Same publishers.) 


Test two works constitute vols. vi. and vii. of | 


*““Materialien zur Kunde des ilteren Englischen 

Dramas,” edited by a society of English, American, 

and Continental scholars, and issued in handsome 

and attr itive guise from the pe of Louvain 


That some notal 


e reprints, includ. | 


ing Thomas Heywood’s ‘ Pleasant Dialogues and | 


Drammas, had been issued under this designation 
we had heard, tho sh we had not previously come 
across any of the ublications. The reprint now 
before us of the first t part of the 1616 folio of Ben 
Jonson, whi is under the editorship of 
Prof. Bang, is the most important work as yet 


undertaken by the society. What is the value of 
this tirst folio of Ben Jonson has become gradually 
known to scholars and collectors, with the result 


that the work, once a drug in the market, is 
now at a premium, and worth as many pounds 
as it was merly worth shillings. In recog- 
nizing the 
acknowledging the spirit and enterprise of the 
publishers, to whom English scholarship is under 
deepest obligation, we cannot but regret that it is 


ie of this beautiful reprint, and in| 


reserved to tureigners to accomplish what should be | 
assumed asa nat ional responsibility, and tojopen out | 


a series cf works such as neither of our Shakespeare 
; 
speculate as to what we may not expect from a 
series that starts in such fashion. Most heartily 
do we, on the strength of what is before us, com- 
mend the work to our readers, and urge them to 
support an institution that promises to do for us 
what has not previously been attempted. In the 
first part of i n Jonson appear in facsimile *‘ Euery 
Man in his Humour, ‘Euery Man Ovt of his 
Humour.’ *‘Cynthias Revels,’ and the opening por- 
tion of * Poetaster or His Arraignement,’ suggesting 
that the whole will occupy four numbers of the 
same size as the present. Facsimiles of the various 


title pages are given, the work reproduc ing also | 


Vaughan’s portrait and the emblematical general 
title of Hole, with the date 1616 and the words 
* The Workes of Ben Jonson,’ which brought on the 
poet the derision of his — jealous and ill-natured 
contemporaries. The ‘Catalogue,’ the ‘Carmen 
Protrepticon’ of Selden, ‘a commendatory verses 
of ( ian. Beaumont, and others, are also pre- 
served. Vrof. Bang’s task is admirably discharged, 
and we are disposed to regard the publication as 
the greatest contribution yet made to the Tudor 
drama from a foreign source. 

Barnabe Barnes's grim and curious play * The 
Devil's Charter’ is now for the first time edited and 
reprinted from the quarto of 1607. Recent as is 
Mr. McKerrow’s introduction, fresh light has been 
cast upon Darnes since its appearance. That barnes 
was in little favour with his fel llows, and had a 
reputation that might be judged irreconcilable 
with his origin (he was the son of a bishop), was 
known ; that he was a brawler, an evil liver, anda 
profligate was to be gathered from evidence, internal 
and external ; that he was a murderer, a prison- 


Societies has attempted. Already we begin to} 


breaker, and a fugitive from justice has but recently 
been discovered. By the light of contemporary 
revelations his choice and treatment of a subject 
acquire new interest. Barnes had little lyrical in- 

jiration, but had a certain amount of ill-regulated 
ability. He appears to have been one of the most tur 
bulent and disorderly worshippers and imitators 
of Marlowe, and will doubtless, if he is judged im- 
portant enough, find in due time his rehabilitator. 
The basis of his tragedy, which deals with the life 
and death of Pope Alexander VL, and was per- 
formed before King James at Christmas, 106, 
is taken in the main from (Cuicciardini, who is 
introduced at the end of each act as chorus, 
Alexander, who has sold his soul, like Faustus, to 
the devil, is a monster of iniquity. The devils 
introduced are at times rather hilarious crea- 
tures. Written in a style farced with Latin- 
isms, the play is a mine for the _ philologist. 
It is quite possible to think of Barnes gloating 
over the iniquities he describes. Pantagruell is 
mentioned in connexion with a character called 
Pantaconger. One scene, in which Alexander woos 
from a window, is unparalleled in the drama 
until we reach the worst iniquities of Restoration 
time and the choicest utterances of Wycherley. 
There is no list of characters. There are some 
useful notes, textual and others, and a valuable 
introduction, dealing with bibliographical points of 
great interest. An index at the close is a useful 
feature. Had we space to dilate on the play we 
could tind much to say concerning it. As it is, 
we ( ontine ourselves to urging strongly our readers 
to subscribe to a series which promises greatly to 
enrich our stores of accessible literature. The 
works seem to be issued under the protection of 
the great University of Louvain, in which M. Bang 
is l’rofessor of English Philology. In typographical 
respects and in accuracy the publications we have 
seen are alike ideal. 


The Rubdindt of Omar Kha wm. Translated by 
Edward FitzGerald. Illustrated by Gilbert 
James. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Tuts edition of FitzGerald’s Omar Khayy:im con- 

tains seventy-five stanzas, each printed on a 

separate page, and is accompanied by twelve re- 

productions in photogravure of designs by Mr. 

Gilbert James. These, though slightly sentimen- 

talized, are Persian in character, are pleasantly 

suggestive, and add greatly to the attractions of the 
book. Especially happy is the design serving as 
frontispiece. It is a delightful work for either 
library or boudoir, and forms presumably the first 
issue of what is called *“* The Photogravure Series. 

What works will constitute appropriate companions 

to the * Rubdiyat’ we know not. We are thankful, 

however, for what we have, and wait patiently 
for what time will show us. 


Tue later numbers of the [ufermediaire contain. 
among other articles relating to a wide range of 
subjects, papers on the second marriage ot the 
Duchess of Berry, certain existing descendants of 
Napoleon the Great, the project of marriage cut 
short by the death of Leon Gambetta, the armorial 
coats of bishoprics and abbeys, and thestill-existing 
boundary stones marking the limits of the cor 
of two adjoining parishes. 

Tue first article in Fo/k-/ore is the second part 
of Mr. Cook’s account of the sky-god of Europe. 
Then come ‘ Notes from Armenia,’ by J. R. Harris. 
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In the collectanea occur some Irish beliefs, 
among which we read that “‘the poor here (Tip- 
perary] have wonderful faith in the priest, who 
they believe ‘can turn them into cachey- cocks, or 
fasten them to the ground.’"’ Into what, one may 
ask, did these Christian shamans transform recal- 
citrant. parishioners before the turkey was intro- 
duced from its native country, America? 


BookseLLers’ CATALOGUES. 

Mr. Buackwett, of Oxford, has a clearance 
catalogue, which contains much of interest under 
Antiquarian, Bibliography, Heraldry, and Topo- 
graphy. Pre <s catalogues can still be had, 
including a m from the library of the late 
Canon Ainger. 

Mr. Dobell’s Catalogue 128 contains much to 
interest us. Under Goldsmith we tind a copy of 
the first edition of ‘The Vicar of Waketield,’ 2 vols. 
l2mo, 1766, handsomely bound in ¢ rimsou morocco, 
price 52/. also a first. edition of ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,’ Newbery. 1763, 7/. 7s. There is a com- 
plete set of 7h: Tatler, oviginal issues, very scarce, 
1709-10, 6/. Gs. Under Swift is a first edition of 
‘Gulliver,’ including the very rare vol. iii., 
os ‘here is a Shakespeare Folio, second 
impression, 1632, 125/.; another copy, 5/.: and a 
third copy, 46/. A copy of Shirley’s plays, 1653, is 
priced at 12/. 12s.; a first edition of ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
is to be had for 30/.: a first edition of ‘ Rasselas,’ 
original binding, uneut, 5/. 5s.: Beaumont and 
Fletcher, first edition, 36/. The excessively rare 
original edition of Herrick is marked ISs. 
Under America are mé uny rare works. There are 
also interesting collections of historical pamphlets. 
Among Dryden items is the first edition of all the 
volumes of the ‘ Miscellany,’ 1654-1709, price 12/. 

Mr. Dobell sends us also Catalogue 129. In this 
are books from the library of the late Duke of 
Cambridge. Among these are a large-paper copy 
of Bell’s ‘ British Theatre,’ with brilliant impres- 
sions of the numerous fine portraits, 1791-6, 31 vols., 
6/. Gs. : ‘ Protests of the House of Lords,’ 1641- 1735, 
I2s. Gd. Nichols’s * Literary Anecdotes, l4 vols., 
VV. 10s.; and Wilkes’s North Briton, complete set, 
% vols. folio, 1769-70. 12s. 6/. The miscellaneous 
portion includes a first edition of * Northanger 
Abbey,’ ISIS, 3/. 3s. Under Cruikshank is a set 
of the original editions of ‘The Comic Almanack,’ 
IS35 om, 3/. 10s. Under Dickensiana is the very 
rare ‘Posthumous Papers of the Cadgers’ Club,’ 
1838, 2/. 18s. * Real Life in L Bt 1822-3, is 6/. Gs. 

Mr. Downing, of the Chaucer's Head Library, 
Birmingham, has an interesting little catalogue. 
‘The items include the rare Collier Shakespeare, 
8 vols., 1S78, 18/. 18s. (there were only 58 copies of 
this pris ately printed): the Vale P ress Shakespeare, 
38 vols., in the original green cloth, 22/. 15s. : Reid’s 
*C ‘ruikshank Cat: alogue,’ 3 vols. 4to, 1871, 16/. 16s. 
(this contains 313 etchings, and is very scarce); a 
tine copy of ¢ wey s ‘Landscape Scenery.’ 1855, 
very scarce, 4/. 4s. ; wt Baldwin, 1822, 5/. 5s. 
Lodge's ‘ Portraits,” 1821-34, 22/. 10*.; a cheap set 


of the ‘ Musée Francais,’ 6 vols. atlas folio, 10/. 10s. : 
Roseoe’s ‘Novelists’ Library, 1813-33, scarce, 
10/. 10s. 


Mr. Francis Edwards has a clearance cata- 
logue of books, ancient and modern. There area 
number of works on Afghanistan and Australia, 


many of them from the library of the explorer | 


James Bonwick. Under China isa copy of Leech’s 
‘Butterflies of China and Japan,’ price 7/. 10s. 
Under India occur ‘Fort St. George Records,’ 
38 vols., 6/., and * Bombay Government Records, 
1885-1903, 4/.: also Hampson’s Moths,’ 2/. 10s, 
Under Egypt is the first series, complete in 12 vols., 
of English translations of the Assy rian and Egyptian 
inscriptions, 2/. 2s. In the general portion of the 
catalogue are a copy of Le Monitewr, 1 Jan., 1790, to 
30 June, 1814, 15/.; the Standard Library Edition 
of Thackeray, 8/. ; Stephens’s ‘ British Entomology, 
Scott, 1842, 17 vols., 8/. 8s. : the Gadshill 
Dickens, 6/.; and Wheatley and Cunningham’s 
‘London,’ 35s. There are works on costumes 
and interesting coloured stipple and other engrav- 
ings. Many noteworthy items will be found under 
Architecture, Anatomy, Birds, and Folk - lore. 
There are publications of scientific and learned 
societies, among them being the Camden, a com- 
plete set of Archeologia, also Archwologi 
Cambie nai, 40/. 

List 277 of Messrs. William George’s Sons, Bristol, 
contains works on Heraldry and Antiquities 
local to the British Isles. The catalogue is well 
arranged and easy of reference. Under Somerset 
may be noticed Collinson’s ‘County History, ’7/. 74. 

* Illustrations of the ¢ County,’ from old drawings in 
the British Museum, 6/. 16s. 6/.; and Green's 

* Bibliotheca,’ 1902, which The Atheneum described 
as being the best and most thorough county biblio- 
graphy that has yet been issued. 

Mr. Henry Gray, of East Acton, issues what he 
calls *‘ Internation: al Bulletins.”” We have received 
the last two. No. 242 is devoted to Family Histories, 
many privately } rinted and mostly scarce. Dr. 
Howaril’s * Family.’ 6 vols. folio, is priced 
at 12/. 12s. : Canon Jackson’s work on the * Ayliffe 
Family,’ 4/. 4x.; a ‘Collection relating to the 
Howorth Family,’ 15/. 15s. Among other records 
are those of the Borthwicks, Cranmers, Colbys, 
Carnegies, Carlisles, Prideaux, Penningtons, ke. 
No. 245 contains fine books, rare tracts and 

MSS., and many choice engravings. 

Mr. Charles Higham has a big list of theological 
books at low pric 2S. Among the items are a set of 

Calvin, 52 vols., 3/. 38. ; The Clergymen’s Maga-ine, 
a: a number of Cardinal Newman's works, in- 
cluding the original edition of his ‘ Apologia’ 
Pusey's ‘Minor Prophets,’ 4s.; Dr. Parker's 
‘People’s Bible,’ 3/. 7s. G¢.; and Tregelles’s Greek 
Testament, 1/. Ss. There are some new books at 
reduced prices, including the works of Jeremy 
Taylor, 10 vols., 18s., published at 5/. 5s. 

Mr. Hugh Hopkins, of Glasgow, has in his list a 
number of family histories. These inc lude Fraser's 
‘Scotts of Buccleuch,’ 17/. 10s.; also * The Frasers 
of Philorth, 10/. There are many works relating to 
Glasgow. A complete set of the Bannatyne Club 
Publications, Edinburgh, 1823-67, is priced at 175/. 
Among general items are ‘ The Arabian Nights,’ 
Villon Society, 15/., and Burton’s ‘ Scotland,’ 8/. 10s. 
Under Burns are Allan Cunningham's edition, as 
and the Memorial Catalogue of the Exhibition in 

Glasgow, 1806, 4/. 10s. Only fifty copies of this special 
edition were printed. Pickering and Moxon’s edi- 
tion of Coleridge is 14/. 10s. ; Bg and Caval- 
caselle’s in Italy,’ Dibdin’s * Deca- 
meron,’ 1817, : Dibdin’s ‘ Tous in France,’ 1821, 
31/. 10s. a a these are full bound in morocco) ; 
Douglas's ‘ Peerage of Scotland,’ 10/. 10s. ; Hun- 
terian Club Publications, 10/, ; Kay’s ‘ Portraits 
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f Eminent and Notorious Scotch Characters,’ 1837, 
1. : ** Library of Old Authors,” 53 vols., 7/. 10s 
Mevrick's *‘ Antient Armour,’ 3 vols. folio, crimson 
morocco, Bohn, 1842, 12/. ; Ritson’s works, 31 vols., 
Roy s ‘Roman juities,’ 4/. Ruskin’s 
* Me xlern Painters,’ IS73, 10/. Ws. : and Pickering’s 
edition of Walton and c otton, 2 vols. imperial Svo, 

i 
Catalogue No. 9 of Mr. H. H. Peach, of Leicester, 
ntains interesting manuscripts. It is also rich 
of early Among Bibles is 


iu specimens presses, 

1 sound copy of Cromwell's Bible, 10/. 10s. Under 
bib raphy we find one © f the 200 copies of * Three 
Hun teed Notable Books added to the British 


Museum, 1890-99" (a letter from Dr. Garnett pasted 
There is a letter of Lord 


e les. 6 
C‘live’s, dated Calcutta, 29 Sept., 1765, which 
tates: ‘“‘Bengall will at last atford you some 


iwreeable news after the many disastrous accounts 
t massacres, mutinies, &c. Peace and tranquillity 
is at last restored to the se much distressed pro- 
inces.” The price is . oy. Under Music is a 
mis siieneoun' ollection of eighteenth-century songs, 
vols., In the general list we tind Beaumont 


and Fletcher, 179, 8/.8*.; Dibdin’s * Typographical 
Antiquities,’ ISIO, 4 vols., 7/. 10s.; Dugdale’s *St. 
Paul's,’ 1716, and Shelley's * Masque of 
Anarchy, first edition, INS2, 3/. 10s. 

Mr. A. Russell Smith has a number of books 
inder Americana, also Old American Maps, very 
nteresting. Under Bibliography is a catalogve 
f a curious collection of early plays, price is. 


Among general items are Cha Ikhill s * Thealma and 
learchus,’ first edition, 1683, 7/. 7». : a copy of the 
rm of Prayer used after the Fire of London, black 
letter, 1666, 2/. 2s. (a copy of this sold at Sotheby’ 8 
» 1857 for 4/. 12s.); an heraldic manuscript from 
he library of John Ives | a 1610), 24/. : and Caw- 
lray’s * Proverbs,’ T. Creede, There 
ire a number of interesting engravings and anto- 
graphs. Among the former isa co lection of satirical 
»rints relating to the 4 


South Sea Bab ble, 2/. 2s. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.'s list opens with 
‘Acts of Parliament,’ 1803-1908 SO vols., S/. Ss. 
s from the library of the Duke of Cambridge. 
- Biblia Sacra are rare items. An extra- 
y of Burnet’s ‘ History of his own 
is priced at 38S/.: Camden’s ‘ Bri- 
extra-illustrated, 1806, 5W.; Chaucer, 1561, 
folio, black-letter, in the original oaken boards, 
eearce, 15/. Cax *Gok Legend,’ 1520, 
very rare, 20.; P ayne ‘ollier’s Old Man’s Diary, 
privately printed, 5x. : also his ‘ Illustrations of 
Nd English Liters : . 4s. Under Dictionaries 
ire *The English Dialect,’ Funk & Wagnalls’s, 
and Skeat’s. (lasse’s ‘Art of Cookery,’ 
‘printed for the Author, and sold at Mrs. Ash- 
burn’s. a China-Shop, the Corner of Fleet-Ditch,” 
1747, is 17/. 17s. There are a large number of books 
under India and its Neig shbourlands. 
we note the very scarce Oriental Translation 
Fand’s Publications, 1832-46, 14/. lis. ; a very fine 
opy of La Fontaine, 1776, 31/. 10s.; a scarce set of 
Lecky, 23/.; a copy of the *Heptameron,’ 1792, 
1s, and Reynolds's works, 52/. 10. There are 
a number of valuable editions of Shakespeare, many 
in choice bindings: jae a copy. in the original 
loth, of Smith's ‘Catalogue Raisonné 
dat Flemish, and Fren h Painters, 3/. A set of 
Her tslet s ‘State Papers,’ 1841-93, is priced at 45/. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Mane chester, has a good | 
list of general literature. We find among 


tannia, 


ittre's, 


| 


Bibliographica, 3 vols., 18%-7, 2. Vis. The 
Anglo-Saxon Review, VW. Ws. Stillman’s * Venus 
and Apollo in Painting and Sculpture’ (only 555 
copies printed), 2/. 2s. ; and a first edition of Jane 


Austen's ‘Emma,’ There are many items 
under Cruikshank and Dickens. A copy of John- 
stone and Croall’s * Nature-printed Beaweeds is 
wiced at 1/. 16s. (this was published at Sx.) and 
lamerton’s first edition, 3/. The 
special selections include Alpine, America, Derby- 
= Statfordshire, Trials, &c. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, 
in their new list ome the rare first edition of 
Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ 32/. The initial cost of this work 
was 40,0007, A copy “of Boccac io, rare German 
translation, 1535, Is S/. S»s.: Walton's Lives,’ 
orig rinal edition, most rare, 15/. l5s.; Stephens’s 


*Runic Monuments,’ _5/.; Farmer and Henley’s 
* Slang Dictionary,’ 7/.7». ; European Magazine, 
3 vols., 1792-1808, 5/. 5s. : and Solon’s * Art of the 


Ok | English Potter, 3/. 10s. There are handsomely 


bound sets of Dickens and Thackeray. HBowles’s 
* Life of Ken,’ with 300 extra plates, is 14/. 10s., and 
Tuer's ‘ History of the Hornbook, 3/. 10s. Under 


Heraldry we find * The Order of the G: irter, 100 20,” 
4”. Under Garrick is a MS. from the libr ry of 
the late Duke of C ambridge , ‘ Lethe: or, .Esop in 
the Shades,’ 1777 Under Cruikshank is the 


tirst edition of ‘The Omnibus,’ 42s. A handsome 
(iell’s 


set of (eorge Meredith is priced at 7/. 7s. 
* Pompeii 1s 7/ 7%. Arnold's * ( ‘ollection of ‘athe- 
dral Music,’ 1847, very scarce, is 5/. 5s. ; and Max- 
well’s Irish Rebellion,’ IS45, 10s. 


We notice with regret the death on Sunday last 
of Henry Holman Drake, in his eighty-tifth year. 
Mr. Drake, who was proud of his descent from the 
celebrated mariner of Elizabethan days, was a con- 
stant correspondent in our columns. 


Hlotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following 


| notices 


Among these | 


of the | 


the items j Lane, E.C. 


WeE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 

each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 

slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

R. W. (“*Ephis and his Lion”). — No reply to 
your query at 10S. ii. 448 has yet been received. 
Should one come to hand, it will be inserted, 

Exrate u.—In the Index to 10" S. ii. p. 568, col. 2, 
the article on Richard of Scotland should have 
been attributed to the Rev. Jerome Pollard- 
Urquhart, not to Col. F. E. R. Pollard-Urquhart. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
| tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
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BOOKSELLERS’ 


CATALOGUES 


(FEBRUARY). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Fags. ) 


“OLD AND RARE ‘BOOKS 


68, enarressu RY AVENUE, | 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, 


MR. W. M. VOYNICH 


has a large Stock of these, all fully Indexed, 
He deals principally in Incunabula, Bindings, 
SHAKESPERIANA, and English and French 
Literature up to the Eighteenth Century. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LON DON, W. 


CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


DRAMA and DRAMATIC MEMOIRS. 16 pp. 


ALPINE BOOKS. 4 pp. 
AMERICA — Discovery, Exploration, and 


North American Indians. 72 pp. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 64 pp. 


Gratis on application. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 


Second-hand Bookseller and Publisher, 
54 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


A large STOCK of OLD and RARE BOOKS in 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, including Poetry and 
the Drama—Shakespeariana—lirst Editions of 
famous Authors—Manuscripts—Illustrated Books, 
&e, 


CATALOGUES free on application. 
CURIOUS, OLD, AND RARE 


BOOKS. 
GEO. P. JOHNSTON, © 
33, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
LARGE STOCK OF RARE BOOKS. | 


H. H. PEACH, 37, BELVOIR STREET, 
LEICESTER, ISSUES CATALOGUES OF | 
MANUSCRIPTS, EARLY PRINTING, AND | 
INTERESTING BOOKS 

POST FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
NO. 9 CONTAINS 


INCUNABLES, MSS., AUTOGRAPHS OF | 
LORD CLIVE, NAPOLEON, EARLY MUSIC, | 


16 &SEARLY 17 CENT. CONTROVERSIAL 


LITERATURE, BEAUMONT & FLETCHER, | 
1679, HOMILIES, 1547, lst ED., SWIFT | 


ITEMS, TURNER ENGRAVINGS, &c. 


THOMAS THORP, 
Second-Hand Bookseller, 


4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 
100, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES 


FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


B. H. BLACKWELL, Bookseller, 
50 & 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 


No. 99. CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS in VARIOUS DEP — TS of LITERATURE, 
at greatly Keduced Prices (1 No 


READY EARLY IN MARCH. 
CATALOGUE of the SECOND PORTION of the 


LIBRARY of the late F. YORK EOWS LL, Es Resins Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Oxford 80 netime President 
of the Folk-Lore Society, comprising his Colle th o of Kooks on 
History and Biography, Anti: juarian 
European and Oriental Literat ure and Phile 
Classics and Miscellanies, &c., many with 
and having Annotations in his handwriting 


*,* 100,000 Volumes of New and Second-hand Books in stock. 


erature Topography, 
ology, Greek and Latia 
his beautiful Signature, 


Lists of wants will receive i edi tention. 


_ FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTION 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
application, 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 
27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY. 


** Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches, full of tender light and shadow, and soft, harmonious colouring 


sort of writing is nearly as good as a change of air. Acide 'v. 
*EnGuisn Lirerarcrr iy THe Retes ‘One of the most delightful of our novelists, gifted with 


delicate invention, charm of t! ght, and grace « .”—Pror. Morey. 
UNIFORM EDITION, each Volume illustrated + a Vignette Title-Page. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. eac 


OLD VILLAGE on th: | BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other Stories. 
GB on the © | TOILERS and SPINSTERS. 
FRIENDS anda YOUNG PRINCE. | wiss ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. 
The. ‘STORY ot ELIZABETH; Two HOURS; MISS WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS. 
ROM an ISLAN MRS. DYMOND 


MRS. GASKELL'S WORKS. 


**Mrs. Gashell bas done what neither I nor other female writers in France can accomplisi—she has written novels 
which excite the deepest interest in men of the world, and which every girl will be the better for reading GEORGE SAND, 


UNIFORM EDITION. 7 vols. each containing 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
WIVES and DAUGHTERS MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 


NORTH and SOUTH. SYLVIA’S LOVERS. RUTH, and other Tale 
CRANFORD, and other Tales. LIZZIE LEIGH, and othe r Tales 


*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt ton, 2s fd. each. 
And = Pot KET EDITION, in § vols. small feap. Svo , bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. td. per vol. ; or the Set, in gold- 


al LIFE AND WORKS OF 


CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 
“THE HAWORTH EDITION.” 


“ Assurediy there are few Locks which will live longer in English literature than those we owe to the pen of the 
Bronté tier 


In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, Gs. each; or in Set cloth binding, 
gilt top, £2 2s. the Set. 


With Por traits and Ilustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works reproduced from Photographs 

Mr R of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr C. BARROW KEENR, 

é the R Phot hie Society Introductions to the Werks tupplied by Mrs HUMPHRY 

WARD, ani an Inte duction a1 1 'N tes to ‘tee. GASKELL'S * Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTBR, 

the eminent Br nte authority 
JANE EYRE Smt et ay. VILLETTE. ane TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. 

Tho PROFESSOR ; POEMS. The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By 
w UTHERING HEIG HTS. | Mrs. GASKKLL. 

Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols, small post Svo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. fd. each ; and the 

POCKET a 7 vols. small feap. vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with g:it top, 1s. 6¢. per vol.; or the 

Set, in gold-lettered cloth cas 64. 


W. M. THACKERAY’'S WORKS. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


“Ido not hesitate to name Thackeray first. His knowledge of human nature was supreme, and his characters stand 
out as buman beings with a force and a truth which has not, I think, been within the rez uch of any other English novelist 
in any period Axrmony on English Novelists in his Autobiography. 


13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s.each. The 13 vols. are also supplied in Set cloth 
binding, gilt top, £3 18s. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawings, derived from tbe Author's Original MSS. ani Note-Books ; and each Volume includes a Mem»ir in the form of 
an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 

VANITY FAIR PEN ae NEWCOMES. 
YELLOW PL U PAPERS CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &c. 
s. 


BAER Y, LYNDON; T: PITZBOODLE The VIRGINIAN 
ADV. PHILIP, and A SHABBY 


SKETCH “BOOKS: Notes of a Journey from GENTEBL 
Cornhill te Caire LOVEL the “WIDOWER; ROUNDABOUT 


CONTRIBUTIONS to PUNCH PAPKRS: DENIS DUVAL, Ke. 
HENRY ESMOND and The LECTURES. BALLADS and MISCELLANIES. 
*.” Also the LIBRARY, CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED, and POCKET EDITIONS of THACKERAY'S WORKS. 
*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER § CO. will be happy to send a COPY of their CATALOGUE of Publicatwns 
post free on application, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, §.W. 


Pabdlishe i Weesly JOHN PRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings. Chaneery Lane. EC. : and Printed by JOHN EUWAKD FRANCIS, 
Press Kream s Baildiags Casacery Lane, B.C.—Saturday, 18, 1905. 
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